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ABSTRACT 


The purpose of the present research was twofold. First, it 
attempted to examine the interplay between levels of aspiration and 
expectation (consistency of choices) and identify some of the factors 
affecting aspiration-expectation interrelation. Second, it endeavored 
to follow levels of occupational expectation over time and levels of 
occupational aspiration over time (congruency of choices) and discern 
factors associated with them. 

A review of existing literature and research revealed that scant 
attention has been paid to the determinants of aspiration-expectation 
discrepancy. Likewise, longitudinal data are scarce. Initially, 
studies attempting to identify correlates of adolescents’ achievement 
orientations were surveyed; then, the research on aspirational and 
expectational stability and change was reviewed. The general studies 
indicated several categories of factors (e.g., self-related factors, 
family-related factors, school-related factors, community-related 
factors, etc.) capable of affecting eecerenal decision-making. The 
more specific research suggested change, rather than stability, tends to 
characterize adolescent educational and occupational choice patterns. 

To gain insight into the phenomena under study and to focus the 
phases of the problem being investigated, a conceptual framework was 
formulated. This conceptual orientation was addressed to the resolution 
of two theoretical issues pertaining to the structure and process of 
occupational decision-making. In essence, the conceptualization contends 
that the way in which an adolescent integrates his occupational prefer- 
ences (i.e., aspirations) with the practical plans he has with respect 


to an occupation (i.e., expectations) at one point in time (i.e., con- 
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sistency) and the manner in which he brings them together over time (i.e., 
congruency) are determined by certain subjective and objective factors, 
which are amenable to empirical examination and analysis. The anticipated 
operation of these factors was spelled out more explicitly with the 
presentation of twenty-two hypotheses. 

The data, required to test the hypotheses, were gathered by means 
of questionnaires administered to students in Grade 10 (1969) and again 
in Grade 12 (1971). The requisite information was available for 262 
students (132 males, 130 females) residing in the five single enterprise 
communities of Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, Pine Falls and Thompson, Manitoba and 
Red Lake, Ontario. | 

The statistical technique employed in testing the hypothesized 
relationships was multiple regression analysis. In addition, an extension 
of the analysis was included to provide information on interrelationships 
among the independent variables. 

The results revealed that the boys and girls had moderately con- 
sistent levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at both time 
points and moderately congruent levels of occupational expectation and 
levels of occupational aspiration over time. 

One of the most important conclusions drawn from the various 
analyses of the students! levels of occupational consistency and congruency 
was that they were responsive to a number of influences, including self- 
related, family-related, school-related and community-related factors, but 
no single influence dominated. Although the proportions of variance in 
‘the students’ levels of occupational consistency and congruency explained 
by the selected background factors was not as large as expected, it was a 


reasonable amount considering the uniqueness of the dependent variables in 
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the context of previous research. Moreover, the extension of the analysis 
uncovered relationships among the achievement variables that paralleled 


those reported in past studies. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 


Inasmuch as society stresses the intricate interrelationship between 
what one is and what one does; and, inasmuch as work continues to be one 
of the major mediums for self-expression, it follows that knowing what one 
can do facilitates knowing who one is. From this perspective, an adoles- 
cent's eareer decision (specifically the crystallization of values, assess- 
ment of opportunities and sorting of aspirations and expectations involved) 
may be regarded as a significant step in the direction of self-definition. 

However, several writers and global analysts have suggested that 
society is currently undergoing rapid, dramatic changes. References to our 
"temporary society" (Bennis and Slater, 1968), to our "high-transcience 
world" (Toffler, 1975: 14) or, more poignant still, to our "age of transi- 
tion and sudden change" (McNeil, 1972: 314) surface repeatedly. A survey 
of the literature reveals general agreement that in contemporary society 
crystallization of vocational interests and aspirations is difficult to 
accomplish until some time after high school graduation. It has been 
noted that eighth or ninth grade students do not typically make appropriate 
vocational choices (e.g., Super, 1957: Holden, 1961). To some these find- 
ings suggest that there is little or no direct benefit to be gained by 
vocational planning during adolescence. On the other hand, it is neces- 
sary to note that educational choices which precede entrance to certain 
occupations are fairly well defined. For example, a student whose goal is 
among the professions must decide in favor of certain subjects near the 


beginning of his secondary education. The current practice of incorpo- 
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rating a student's stated occupational preferences into the planning 

of his secondary and post-secondary educational programs and prediction 
of possible career alternatives is premised to a considerable extent 
upon the consistency and congruency of these expressed choices during 
the high school period. Discrepancy and variability in choices tend 

to impede effective long range planning and accurate prediction. 
Contemporary youth appear to be in a predicament. On the one hand, 
they are caught in the "roaring current" of societal change; on the 
other hand, they are required to formulate fairly consistent career 
plans. How are adolescents coping with this dilemma? Are their occu- 
pational plans subject to change? If so, what kinds of changes are 
being made? If not, what factors are conducive to the formulation of 
stable goals? Are there any characteristics associated with consistency 
and congruency in career choice? Questions such as these served as 


catalysts for the present research, 


Statement of the Problem 

This dissertation focuses on the structure and process of the 
occupational decisions of 262 students registered in high schools in 
five single enterprise communities (Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, Pine Falls and 
Thompson, Manitoba and Red Lake, Ontario) over a two year period (i.e., 
Grade 10 to Grade 12). 

Structurally, it attempts to investigate the interplay between 
levels of aspiration and expectation (consistency of choices) and 
identify some of the factors affecting aspiration-expectation interaction. 
With respect to process, it endeavors to examine the interplay between 


levels of aspiration over time and levels of expectation over time 
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(congruency of choices) and isolate some of the factors associated 
with the stability and change of students' levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation (see Figure l). 

In essence, the central premise animating this investigation 
contends that the way in which an adolescent integrates his occupational 
preferences (i.e., aspirations) with the practical plans he has with 
respect to an occupation (i.e.,expectations) at one point in time (i.e., 
consistency) and the manner in which he brings them together over time 
(i.e., congruency) are determined by certain subjective and objective 


factors, which are amenable to examination and analysis. 


Background of the Study 
This specific study was part of a larger project initiated by Dr. 

G. Albert Kristjanson and Dr. Lawrence F. Douglas of the Department of 
Sociology, University of Manitoba for the purpose of examining the role 
of the educational system and the aspirations of high school students 
in five selected Pomme! este The initial phase of the project (May l, 
1969 to April 30, 1970) was conducted in close cooperation with Dr. John 
W. Peach of the Faculty of Education, University of Manitoba. The writer 
was responsible for the final phase of the overall study (May 1551970) to 
April 30, 1971), which focused on delineating familial influences associ- 
ated with the educational and occupational values, opportunity orienta- 
tions, aspirations and expectations of twelfth grade students in five 
single enterprise communities (Smith, 1972). 
1. The project proposal is contained in the Second Annual Report - 1969 

of The Center for Settlement Studies, The University of Manitoba: 

66 and a progress report is contained in the Third Annual Report - 


1970 of The Center for Settlement Studies, The University of Manitoba: 
85. 
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FIGURE 1 


Diagrammatic Representation of the Problem * 


Consistency: 
a) "9 
LOA i OnA 
LOE LOE 
Congruency: 

mT » 
(OLE On A L0raAw) 
(One Ler) 


* Ty = Time One 


= Time Two 


HK 
i) 
| 


LOA = Level of Occupational Aspiration 


LOE Level of Occupational Expectation 


Significance of the Study 


Theoretical: 

It is hoped that the formulation of the conceptual framework 
itself, specifically aimed at addressing and resolving two issues (i.e., 
the aspiration-expectation distinction and the event-process debate) 
plaguing current theoretical frameworks on occupational choice, would 
be of value with respect to theory construction. In addition, it is 
anticipated that the results of the present study will provide insights 
into fundamental assumptions (e.g., relating to the consistency of 
choices and the process depiction) that have not been subject to 
empirical scrutiny before. 

Methodological: 

Panel studies, those in which repeated measurements are made on 
the same subjects at two or more points in time, are few. Hence, 
inferences regarding the processes involved in the generation of 
aspirations tend to be based on cross-sectional data. It is necessary 
to note that as the search for antecedent conditions continues, scant 
attention is paid to the direct and systematic delineation of the process 
itself. The present study provides measures of occupational aspiration 
and expectation levels at two points in time. It is suggested that the 
present study covers a short (Grade 10 to Grade 12) but important part 
of the vocational life of the students. 

The standard procedure employed in investigations regarding changes 
in occupational choice requires students to state (written or verbally) 
their occupational choice on two separate occasions. The percentage of 


equivalent choices is considered to be a measure of stability of choice. 
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In some studies equivalence has been restricted to specific occupations; 
in others, occupations have been classified into various groups and only 
changes from one group to another have heen considered. It is necessary 
to note that conclusions can be influenced to a large degree by the pro- 
cedure used. As Strong (1952: 677) points out: 

If all business occupations are grouped as 

"business' there will be much greater 

permanence reported than if specific business 

occupations are grouped into ten classes, and 

still greater permanency than if they are all 

considered separately. 
The data gathered in the present study permits utilization of traditional 
procedures wherein permanency is measured on an all or none basis (i.e., 
there is either no change or a change in choice) but, in addition, the 
scores provided by the Occupational Aspiration Scale (Miller and Haller, 
1964) enable one to take gradations into account. 
Practical: 

It is to be noted that the communities which served as data sources 
differed decidedly, with respect to economic base (single enterprise) and 
geographical location (relatively isolated), from the contexts in which 
the majority of past studies were conducted. Thus, the empirical data 
this study provides on the students' educational and occupational values, 
opportunity orientations and occupational aspirations and expectations may 
prove useful for educators and other professionals engaged in formulating 
educational policies or planning vocational guidance programs especially 
for students residing in single enterprise communities. In addition, it 
is anticipated that individuals faced with the task of designing future 


resource frontier communities could glean background information (for 


example, on perceptions of educational opportunities or occupational 
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preferences) pertinent to their purposes. 


Scope of the Study 


The scope of the present study is more extensive than several 
previous research endeavors and, at the same time, more restricted than 
others. The scope of this study is more extensive in that an attempt 
is made to determine whether educational and occupational values and 
opportunity orientations are associated with the stability or instability 
of occupational aspirations and expectations. The majority of existing 
studies concentrate on only one of the above mentioned variables. 
Occasionally two (for example: educational values and beliefs in 
opportunity or occupational values and occupational choices) are analyzed 
in the same study (Hyman, 1953; Miller, 1956: Rosen, 1956; Rosenberg, 
1957; Schwarzweller, 1959 and 1960; Simpson and Simpson, 1960 and 1962a). 

Although few would challenge Hyman's (1953: 434) contention that 
"the goals of all individuals are governed to some extent by the appraisal 
of reality", research designed to discern subjects’ subjective perceptions 
of their positions in the opportunity structure is scarce. The studies 
reported by Hyman (1953), Landis, Dinitz and Reckless (1963) and Mizruchi 
(1964) are notable exceptions. 

In Canada today there is a continuing 
debate concerning the nature and extent of 
opportunity in our increasingly industri- 
alized society, and the social, psychological, 
and economic factors associated with its 
availability (Blishen, 1970: 110). 
As well as examining values, aspirations and expectations, this study 


endeavors to elicit the respondents’ appraisals of their educational and 


occupational opportunities. 
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Previous research with respect to familial influences on students' 
educational and occupational achievement orientations tends to focus on 
objective background factors (for example: socio-economic status, 
parental educational levels and size of community of residence) or 
subjective factors (for example: parental influence in the form of 
values, standards of excellence, expectations and encouragement). The 
present study considers the impact of both objective and subjective 
family factors. 

In summary, this study is more extensive in scope than a number of 
previous endeavors in that it attempts to delineate associations between 
values, opportunity orientations, aspirations and expectations; and it 
examines subjective, as well as objective, familial influences. On the 
other hand, this study restricts its scope to the occupational sphere, 
as opposed to a general level of analysis exemplified by attempts to 


index the global concepts of "ambition" and "achievement" (Turner, 1956; 


1964a and 1964b; Rosen, 1956 and 1959; Rosenberg, 1957; Strodtbeck, 1958; 


Mizeuciine 1964-8 Kahiie 19653 e5canzoni, 196/; Lawlor, *197/0); 


Organization of the Thesis 


The problem to be dealt with in this thesis was introduced in 
Chapter I and its nature described. The problem was placed into per- 
spective with respect to the aims of the larger project of which it was 
a part and its scope delineated. Furthermore, it was suggested that the 
study has significance not only theoretically and methodologically, but 


from a practical point of view as well. 


Chapter II contains a review of relevant literature. An attempt is 
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made to point out the consistencies and inconsistencies among the 
results of past studies. Dominant trends are indicated. 

Chapter III formulates the theoretical framework used to gain 
insight into the phenomena under study and presents the general 
hypotheses guiding the investigation. 

Chapter IV presents information on the construction and adminis- 
tration of the research instruments and the operationalization and 
measurement of the independent and dependent variables. In addition, 
the method of analysis is outlined. 

In Chapter V the main findings of the study are presented and 
discussed. Finally, in Chapter VI, salient conclusions are stated and 


suggestions for future research are advanced. 


Chapter II 


REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 


The manner in which adolescents decide on the education and occu- 
pation suitable for themselves has been the focus of discussion in numer- 
ous studies prior to and during the last decade (Kuvlesky and Ohlendorf, 
1965); Kuvlesky and Reynolds, 1970). The following review of research 
findings initially considers studies which have attempted to identify the 
correlates of adolescents’ achievement orientations then concentrates, 
more explicitly, on pertinent studies of aspirational and expectational 


stability and change. 


General Overview 

For some time now peeolos ae have been examining a variety of 
socio-cultural characteristics and their relation to educational and 
occupational choices in an attempt to delineate some of the sources of 
influence upon the decision-making individual. The typical research 
procedure requires that adolescents (usually high school students) state 
their educational and/or occupational goals. These statements are sub- 
sequently analyzed in terms of the socio-economic status level of the 
choice made. The main concern of this research tradition tends to be 
with level of occupational aspiration or the types and status of occupa- 
tions to which youth with different social characteristics aspire. 

The literature is full of attempts to determine what factors go into 
making a vocational choice and the results point to the apparent existence 


of a multi-dimensional picture. Some of the factors that seem to affect 
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this process are self-concepts (Super, 1951 and 1957), stated interests 
(Korn, 1968: 219), aptitudes (Holden, 1961: 36-41), values (e.g., secur- 
ity, career satisfaction, prestige, monetary rewards, etc., Miller, 
1956: 246), sex differences, school activities, socio-economic status and 
parental education and encouragement. There seem to be certain research 
findings on which social scientists are now converging. 

One of the most consistently replicated findings is the positive 
relationship between levels of educational and occupational aspiration 
and expectation (especially expectation) and the socio-economic status of 
the adolescent's family (Kuvlesky and Ohlendorf, 1965). Several studies 
emanating from the "Wisconsin school" support the proposition that the 
higher the socio-economic status of the student the greater his or her 
level of educational and occupational aspiration (Sewell, 1964; Sewell 
and Armer, 1966; Sewell and Shah, 1968a and 1968b; Sewell, Haller and 
Portes, 1969; Sewell, Haller and Ohlendorf, 1970). Nor is this the only 
body of literature examining this relation. Canadian researchers have 
reported similar trends (Forcese and Siemens, 1965; Pavalko and Bishop, 
1966; Breton and McDonald, 1967; Breton, 1972). 

In essence, it may be stated that the initial location of an adoles- 
cent in the stratification system is not dependent upon his personal 
achievements, but is ascribed on the basis of his parents' status. Students 
from lower socio-economic families, by definition, are faced with social 
and financial disadvantages which could affect the amount and quality of 
education available to them and thus restrict the occupational alterna- 


tives from which they may choose (to the extent that educational and occu- 
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pational achievement are related). A family also provides a framework 
for the formulation of values and assessment of opportunities and, as 
such, its socio-economic status could influence a youth's orientation 
toward society, in general, and the educational and occupational spheres, 
in particular. In addition, a family's position in the social structure 
could affect its ability to provide vocationally relevant experience and 
information for its members. 

The development of the literature in this area is characterized by 
increasingly complex attempts to elaborate the relationship between socio- 
economic status and educational and occupational aspirations (Sewell, 
Haller and Straus, 1957: 68; Kristjanson, 1967; Sewell and Shah, 1968a). 

The majority of studies reviewed concur with respect to the 
suggestion that children of well educated parents have higher aspirations 
than children of poorly educated parents (Herriott, 1963: 159). Several 
possible explanations for the existence of such a relationship have been 
advanced. For one thing, the educational example set by the parents 
apparently affects the educational aspirations and plans of their children. 
Krauss (1964) has suggested that any college experience on the part of 
working class parents is particularly relevant in this respect. 

Working-class parents who have attended 
college have not only been exposed to 
middle-class values that influence their 
children to seek further schooling, but 
in addition their having gone to college, 
even for a limited time, may suggest to 
their offspring that such aspirations are 


not unreasonable (Krauss, 1964: 871). 


Having demonstrated that advanced education is attainable, the parent may 
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serve as a role model for his son or daughter. In support of his con- 
tention Krauss (1964: 871) cites data indicating that in working class 
families in which the father had college training, 61 percent of the 
children planned to obtain higher education; in contrast, only 35 percent 
of the youngsters whose fathers did not complete high school planned to 
attend college. 

It has been suggested that differences in educational success could 
be due to differences in educational sophistication (Brookover and 
Gottlieb, 1963: 6). Parents who have attended university or taken tech- 
Mical or vocational training after high school have an insight into how 
centers of higher education operate and can provide their children with 
practical ghee. (for example: about entrance requirements, applica- 
tion forms, etc.). In addition, a parent's educational level could be an 
indicator of his familiarity with the requirements of various occupational 
roles and hence, could affect the type of advice offered to his children 
when they are formulating their occupational preferences. As pointed out 
by Sharp and Kristjanson (1966: 18), parental education probably reflects 
both the student's knowledge of occupational alternatives and the manner 
in which he evaluates them. 

Frequently it has been inferred that if the educational and occupa- 
tional achievements of family members are relatively low the children in 
these families could not be expected to have high educational or occupa- 
tional aspirations. Past studies, however, have shown that parents who are 
dissatisfied with their own educational or occupational attainments tend to 


project their ambitions onto their children and consequently try to motivate 
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them to achieve (Kahl, 1953: 186-203; Perrucci, 1967: 134; Sewell and 
Shah, 1968b: 192). Thus, it may be expected that parents' educational 
levels, whether high or low, exert some influence on their children's 
aspirations and expectations. 

Research evidence attesting to the importance of the parental push 
toward high education and occupational achievement is quite prevalent. 
Several early studies report relationships between perceived parental 
encouragement and students' levels of aspiration (e.g., Davis, 1941: 353; 
Duvall, 1946: 202; Aberle and Naegele, 1952: 370). Much subsequent re- 
search is directed toward understanding the socio-psychological variables 
(e.g., parental encouragement) that poner the influence of objective 
social structural settings (Kahl, 1953; Bordua, 1960; Burchinal, 1961; 
Simpson, 1962; Sewell and Shah, 1968a). 

In his study of the relationships between the aspiration levels and 
the family backgrounds of a selected sample of Manitoba students, Siemens 
(1965: 68-69) found support for his hypothesis that the educational and 
occupational levels of high school boys and girls increase with increasing 
strength of fathers' and mothers' encouragement for continuing education. 
Two subsequent analyses of the same raw data revealed similar results 
(Sharp and Kristjanson, 1966: 19; Kristjanson, 1967: 46). 

Gottlieb, Reeves and Tenhouten (1966) found evidence that adolescents 
choose as referents, in the area of occupational goals, those who are per- 
ceived as having the desire and ability to help the adolescent attain his 
goals. The fact that parents seem to exert more influence upon the voca- 


tional decisions of adolescents than upon decisions of other kinds has been 
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interpreted by Soloman (1961: 393-395) and Brittain (1963: 385-390) in 
terms of the special competence of adults in the vocational realm. 
Similarly, Smith's (1970: 334) findings suggest that the adolescent's 
belief in the parent's possession of useful knowledge may provide the 
father or mother with a potential for educational influence upon the 
adolescent. Also, it has been shown that the higher the aspirations 

that parents have for their children, the higher their children's aspira- 
tions tend to be (Turner, 1962; Bell, 1963; Breton, 1972; Williams, 
1972). 

The studies cited in the preceding paragraphs are indicative of 
the considerable attention that has been directed toward discerning the 
degree to which children perceive their parents as encouraging or even 
pressuring them to have high educational and occupational goals. For the 
most part, researchers have reported positive relationships between per- 
ceived parental encouragement and students! levels of educational and 
occupational aspiration and, on the basis of their findings, have suggested 
that parental interest and expectations (whether explicitly expressed or 
merely implied) provide the impetus necessary for the development of a 
child's motivation to achieve. 

In addition to the transmission of aspirations from parents to off- 
spring, there is evidence that other variables such as family size, birth 
order and family decision-making dynamics are related to the formulation 
of educational plans. Family size and educational intentions appear to be 
negatively related even when socio-economic status is controlled; oldest 


and only children appear to have higher educational aspirations than other 
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siblings and student participation in family decisions is positively 
related to educational aspirations even when socio-economic status, 
mental ability and family size are controlled (Breton, 1972). 

In sum, several authors have proposed that the family is the primary 
source of highly enduring attitudes and values that are reflected in an 
adolescent's aspirations. However, there are those who challenge this 
contention and assert that the parents' influence decreases as the 
adolescent grows older, while the influence of friends augments. Pro- 
ponents of this point of view suggest that peer, rather than parental, 
influences predominate during the transition period of adolescence. 
Coleman (1960: 337), for example, suggests that economic and educational 
changes in society have fostered the emergence of adolescent subcultures 
" , . . with values and activities quite distinct from those of the adult 
society."" It appears logical to assume that adolescents' values and 
achievement motivations are influenced by their associations in friend- 
ship groups as well as by the interactions they experience within the 
family milieu. Researchers have documented positive relationships between 
peer influence and educational and occupational aspirations (Haller and 
Butterworth, 1960; Coleman, 1960 and 1961; Alexander and Campbell, 1964; 
McDill and Coleman, 1964; Duncan, Haller and Portes, 1968). 

On the other hand, some writers take exception to the "hydraulic" 
view adopted by many researchers regarding the relative influence of 
parents and peers, which assumes that the greater the influence of one, the 
less the influence of the other. There is evidence to the effect that an 


increasing orientation toward peers is not necessarily accompanied by a 
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decreasing orientation toward parents. Regarding educational plans, for 
example, Kandel and Lesser (1969: 214) found that adolescents were in 
considerable agreement with both parents and peers. Moreover, there is 
reason to suspect that the relative influence of parents and peers is 
situation specific, that is, related to the issue at hand, and that in 
matters pertaining to the adult world (e.g., long term educational and 
occupational planning) the influence of parents is paramount (Brittain, 
£IG3 09k 

An extensive literature suggests that only a minor role in the 
achievement process can be accorded differences in secondary schools, 
net of socio-economic background and ability (Sewell and Armer, 1966; 
Coleman et al., 1966; Hauser, 1969, 1971). However, school-related 
variables such as the expectations of various school personnel (Herriott, 
1963), attitudes toward school, studies and self (Boyle, 1966a), academic 
achievement (Sewell et al., 1970) and the status consequences of extra- 
curricular activities (Spady, 1970) have been implicated in the general 
occupational attainment process. Williams (1972: 109) identified a major 
deficiency, namely: "the influence of the expectations of teachers has 
received little attention although one would expect that these would be 
particularly salient for students." Attempting to rectify the situation, 
Williams (1975: 452) investigated the nature of teachers' influence on the 
development of students' educational ambitions. Contrary to conventional 
wisdom, the results suggest that teachers' direct influence is relatively 
minor and may, in fact serve to depress expectations. According to 


Williams (1975: 451), students, in the development of ambitions, are 
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affected by social origins, ability and academic achievement and by the 
structural arrangements schools make to deal with ability and/or per- 
formance differences (i.e., tracking into terminal and non-terminal 
programs). 

Several studies have reported positive relationships between size 
of community of residence and levels of educational and occupational plans 
and aspirations (e.g., Grigg and Middleton, 1960; Elder, 1963; Sewell, 
1964; Breton, 1972). In general, the larger and more urbanized the 
community, the greater the likelihood that students would have aspirations 
to attend post-secondary educational institutions and to enter high 
prestige and high salaried occupations. These contextual effects appear 
to persist even when such factors as students' intelligence and social 
class are controlled (Sewell, 1964; Sewell and Orenstein, 1965: 551; 
Forcese and Siemens, 1965: 10). It is necessary to note, however, that 
the literature is ambiguous in this respect; some trend reversals 
(Slocum, 1968; 51; Boyle, 1966c: 277) and contradictory findings 
(Kristjanson, 1967: 59) are evident. 

Increased specification of categories is one obvious outcome of re- 
cent refinements in the literature relating achievement orientations to 
community contexts. Initially, only rural-urban differences were document- 
ed. Later farm, rural non-farm and urban categories were employed and, 
most recently, size of community of residence is specified in population 
terms. Thus, the studies cited above suggest that not only a farm, rural 
non-farm or urban background, but the size of community as well, is associ- 


ated with differences in high school students’ educational and occupational 
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aspirations and expectations. 

Although most of the studies seem to indicate that community size 
has some effect on aspirations and expectations, they do not explain much 
about the nature of the influences. More recently researchers, dissatis- 
fied with the mere description of effects, have sought to establish 
plausible explanations for the "why' of some of the observed trends. They 
have examined the structural composition and normative climates of the 
social contexts in which individuals live in an attempt to understand why 
certain communities furnish less incentive to high aspiration and offer 
less opportunity for high level achievement. Much of the resultant litera- 
ture suggests that specific elements of community structure (e.g., pro- 
pinquity of educational institutions and visibility of occupational 
opportunities) may have an important bearing on educational and occupa- 
tional aspirations and expectations, In addition, there appears to be an 
increased awareness of geographical location and its potential impact on 
career choices (e.g., Burshtyn, 1975). Dunkerley (1975: 17) points out 
that type of community is an important determinant of opportunities for 
entering different occupations. If, for example, one or two industries are 
the prime employers in an area, then chances are that other occupational 
types will not be available. Such situations also tend to place social 
pressures upon an individual to stay within the community and to follow 
occupations similar to those of his ancestors. As indicated by the follow- 
ing quotation, this has been demonstrated in the case of the mining in- 


dustry. 
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While more occupations may be visible to the 
individual, the rather geographically isolated 
position of many mining communities and the 

social pressure upon the individual prevent a 

wide range of occupations presenting themselves 

from which a choice may be made (Dunkerley, 1975: 18). 

Thus, past and present preoccupations with the identification of 
socio-cultural correlates of educational and occupational achievement 
orientations have resulted in the delineation of a number of relevant 
variables to be taken into consideration in theoretical formulations 
about, and empirical research on, the occupational choice process. These 
continued endeavors to enumerate significant variables have made attempts 
at meaningful syntheses exceedingly difficult. The results are far from 
definitive. Ginzberg (1952: 492) pointed out that 

. . . despite thousands of investigations into 

various facets of occupational decision-making, 

no adequate theory has been developed to explain 

how the multiplicity of factors within the 

environment, and forces within the individual, 

act and react on each other so that individuals 

could finally resolve the problem of their 

occupational choice. 
Much of the research previously discussed has been accomplished using 
bivariate and trivariate cross tabulation. Initially, consideration was 
confined to the addition of one variable at a time. As mentioned in the 
preceding review of literature, early studies increased the number of 
background variables (e.g., socio-economic status, father's occupation, 
father's and mother's education) and then introduced other measures per- 
taining to the family (e.g., family size and race, ethnic and religious 
classifications). Two other significant starting conditions, which 


received attention, were the individual's locations in time (i.e., age of 


respondent) and space (i.e., neighborhood and community of residence). 
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The next category of variables included were school-related: the amount 
and type of schooling secured, scholastic aptitude or intelligence as 
measured by standard mental ability tests, academic performance and motiva- 
tion. This concern with indicators of ability and interest set the stage 
for the consideration of a variety of psychological factors (e.g., self- 
concept, goals, values, attitudes, aspirations and intentions) and social 
influences (e.g., parental, peer and teacher encouragement). Studies with 
access to older respondents were able to incorporate variables associated 
with later stages of the life cycle (e.g., age at first job, occupational 
level of first job, residential migration, marital status, fertility and 
military service - Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, 1972). Each of the above 
has been implicated, usually as an independent or intervening variable, in 
ine ERE of achievement. A number of dependent variables have been ex- 
amined (e.g., educational attainment, occupational status and earnings). 

Investigators have moved beyond replication to the identification 
of intervening variables (e.g., Sewell, Haller and Straus, 1957). They 
have strived to develop causal models which would approximate a temporal 
ordering of variables such as measured intelligence, educational and occu- 
pational expectations, status and mobility attitudes (e.g., Rehberg et al., 
1970). There has been a growing body of work utilizing multi-variate 
techniques, eeatetbee path analysis, to study various aspects of the 
achievement process. 

Surveys of previous work in the area of socio-economic achievement 
reveal that, for a considerable length of time, researchers focused on the 
topic of occupational moniter ie Investigation of the nature and degree 

Detailed reviews of the status attainment literature are found in 


Duncan, Featherman and Duncan (1972); Haller and Portes (1973); and Sewell 
and Hauser (1975). 
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of relationship between respondent's and father's occupation was given 
priority. Attention was then directed to the significance of schooling. 
Duncan and Hodge (1963), for example, proposed a three variable model 
which treated schooling as dependent upon father's occupation, and son's 
occupation as dependent upon both echeol tne and father's occupation. 

The classic work of Blau and Duncan (1967) represented a departure 
from traditional social mobility analysis insofar as it examined the 
extent to which an individual's occupational status is dependent on his 
social origins, plus the extent to which it is explained by the personal 
characteristics and experiences that intervene between statuses of 
origin anddestination. Data from a 1962 national sample of American 
males 20 to 64 years old was used to construct a causal model of status 
attainment, which consisted of father's educational and occupational 
status, followed by son's education, son's first job and son's occupation 
in 1962. In this basic model, educational attainment accounted for 
nearly all of the effects of father's occupational status and father's 
education on son's occupation status in 1962. It was found that education 
affected both early and late occupational attainment and that first job 
also had an appreciable effect on later occupational attainment. These 
general results held for the various age groups into which the sample 
was subdivided and have been interpreted as indicative of the important 
mediating role education plays in the occupational achievement process. 

The Blau-Duncan model (1967) is "basic'' in the sense that it 
prompted a series of subsequent studies which attempted to develop ex- 
tensions or modifications of the original model. Duncan, Featherman and 


Duncan (1972: 254) stressed the necessity of an incremental strategy of 
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model building and built on the results of prior work. They represented 
the basic model as an attempt to explain the association of occupational 
status, regarded as an "outcome" variable, with characteristics of the 
family of orientation, regarded as "background" factors. Their extensions 
included additional outcome variables, additional background factors, and 
additional variables (i.e., intervening variables and career contingencies) 
believed to mediate between these two categories. 

Thus, the traditional line of investigation catalyzed by the 
original interest in occupational mobility was seen to be merging with 
that of researchers investigating educational plans and occupational 
aspirations (e.g., Turner, 1964; Sewell and Orenstein, 1965) and those 
examining the role of psychological variables in the achievement process 
(e.g.,Centers, 1948; Kahl, 1965). 

During the same period of time that Blau and Duncan were working 
on their project, researchers at the University of Wisconsin were in- 
volved in similar studies analyzing the effects of social, economic and 
psychological variables on educational and occupational aspirations and 
achievements. The impressive body of early work on the Wisconsin study 
laid the groundwork for the development of more complex models of the 
status attainment process (Sewell, Haller and Portes, 1969; Sewell, Haller 
and Ohlendorf, 1970; Woelfel and Haller, 1971) .> 


Sewell, Haller and Portes (1969) developed a linear recursive model 


g 


The early work referred to includes studies such as Sewell, 
1964; Sewell and Haller, 1965; Sewell and Orenstein, 1965; Sewell and 
Armer, 1966a and 1966b; Haller and Sewell, 1967; Sewell and Shah, 1967; 
Portes, Haller and Sewell, 1968; Sewell and Shah 1968a and 1968b. These 
studies have been cited and discussed, where appropriate, in the pre- 
ceding review of literature and are summarized in Sewell and Hauser 
(1975: 5-10). 
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which links socioeconomic status and mental ability with educational and 
occupational attainment by means of intervening social psychological 
variables, including performance in school, the influence of significant 
others and levels of educational and occupational aspiration. More 
specifically, it is assumed that predetermined social structural and 
psychological factors (i.e., socioeconomic status and mental ability) 
affect the youth's academic performance and the influence significant 
others have on him; that the influence of significant others and possibly 
his own ability affect his levels of educational and occupational 
aspiration; and that levels of aspiration affect educational and occupa- 
tional status attainment. The sample consisted of 929 farm-reared males 
from Wisconsin, who were studied initially as high school seniors in 1957 
and who were re-studied in 1964. This model explained 47 per cent of the 
variance in educational attainment and 33 per cent of the variance in 
occupational attainment. Although this model added considerably to the 
explanation of social psychological variables affecting educational and 
early occupational status attainment, its applicability for youth with 
more differentiated residential and socioeconomic backgrounds needed to 
be demonstrated. 

Using data for five community size categories, Sewell, Haller and 
Ohlendorf (1970) arrived at a slightly extended (i.e., direct paths from 
academic performance to levels of educational and occupational aspiration 
and educational attainment were included) and revised (i.e., one 
addition: the path from mental ability to significant others' influence, 
ae one deletion: the path from socioeconomic status to academic per- 


formance) version of the Sewell, Haller and Portes (1969) model. The 
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data wre obtained from a questionnaire survey of all high school seniors 
in Wisconsin schools in 1957 and from a follow-up study in 1964-65 of a 
one-third random sample of these students. It will be recalled that 
Sewell, Haller and Portes (1969) used the same data source, but focused 
on a farm-reared male sub-sample. The subjects on which the Sewell, 
Haller and Ohlendorf (1970) analyses were based were the 4,388 males for 
whom data were available at both times. 

The revised model showed that socioeconomic status had no effect 
on performance in high school, independent of mental ability, but that 
it had direct and indirect effects on significant others' influence and 
on educational and occupational aspirations and, through these, on 
educational and occupational attainments. Mental ability, on the other 
hand, had direct effects on high school performance, independent of 
socioeconomic status and direct and indirect effects on significant 
others' influence and on educational and occupational aspirations and, 
through these, on educational and occupational attainments. For the 
total sample, the model accounted for 57 per cent of the variance in 
educational attainment and 40 per cent of the variance in early occu- 
pational status attainment. The main conclusion reached by Sewell, 
Haller and Ohlendorf (1970: 1024) was that with minor modifications "the 
Sewell-Haller-Portes model of the educational and early occupational 
status attainment process has been found to be appropriate for young men 
from a variety of urban and rural residential backgrounds." In sum, 
their results confirmed the central role of significant others' influence 
in the status attainment process, but also showed that academic perform- 


ance had effects on aspirational and attainment variables that are not 
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mediated by significant others' influence. 

The model has been elaborated further by disaggregating socio- 
economic status into its component parts - father's educational attain- 
ment, mother's educational attainment, father's occupational status and 
average parental income - and by decomposition of the student's per- 
ceptions of the expectations of significant others into parental encour- 
agement, teachers' encouragement and friends' plans (Sewell, 1971; 
Hauser, 1972). This has enabled researchers to obtain estimates of the 
separate role of each of these variables in the status attainment process. 
In addition, as pointed out by Hauser (1972: 161), when the components 
of a composite variable are represented explicitly, it becomes possible 
to interpret differences in the effects of antecedent variables on the 
several components. 

Woelfel and Haller (1971) also operationalized significant others' 
influence differently from the way it was done in the Sewell, Haller and 
Ohlendorf (1970) study. Instead of using a weighted combination of per- 
ceived parental encouragement, teacher encouragement and friends' college 
plans, these Spree utilized new instruments (The Wisconsin Signif- 
icant Other Battery) to identify the exact educational and occupational 
significant others of 100 Wisconsin high school seniors and to measure 
the expectations of these others for the individual in question. These 
new pecan es were then incorporated, along with other variables of known 
effect, into a model of the process whereby educational and occupational 
aspirations are set. In addition, an attempt was made to accommodate 
feedback within the model. While the data base is different, while some 


variables are operationalized differently, and while the causal model is 
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different, Woelfel and Haller's (1971: 82) conclusions are essentially 
in agreement with those of Sewell, Haller and Ohlendorf (1970). For 
example, their results support the contention that significant other 
influence is a mechanism of mediation. More explicitly, their research 
lends credence to the argument that social structural factors determine 
the expectations of an individual's significant others, which in turn 
exert causal influence over the person's attitudes (i.e., educational 
and occupational aspirations). These attitudes then influence academic 
performance and later educational and occupational attainments. An 
important contribution to this line of work is the finding that: 

. . . the process is not simply recursive; 

feedback from academic performance (and by 

implication attainments) exerts influence 

over both significant other expectations and 

individual attitudes (Woelfel and Haller, 1971: 85). 
The model explained 64 per cent of the variance in educational aspirations 
and 59 per cent of the variance in,.occupational aspirations. 

A more detailed description of the concepts and instruments involved 
in the Wisconsin Significant Other Battery (WISOB) is contained in Haller 
and Woelfel (1972). The requisite concepts and instruments were tested on 
educational and occupational orientation data gathered from 109 randomly 
selected high school seniors in West Bend, Wisconsin. Partial regression 
(with seven key variables controlled) of significant others' mean edu- 
cational expectation levels on a youth's educational aspiration level 
yielded B = .46 and of significant others' mean occupational expectation 
levels on a youth's occupational aspiration level yielded B= .52 (Haller 


and Woelfel, 1972: 591). The three best predictors of educational aspira- 


tions were found to be the student's level of occupational aspiration, 
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the educational expectations of his significant others as measured by 
WISOB, and his perception of his leadership activities. With respect 
to occupational aspiration, the most influential predictors were the 
student's educational aspirations and the occupational expectations of 
his significant others as measured by WISOB. The variance explained 
in both cases (64 per cent for educational aspirations and 56 per 
cent for occupational aspirations) is quite substantial. One conclusion 
reached by Haller and Woelfel (1972: 617), on the basis of these findings, 
was that "significant other influence, as detected and measured by WISOB, 
appears to be an important variable influencing the educational and 
occupational aspirations of high school students.'"' In the course of 
discussion, these authors also suggest that the effectiveness of models 
which only employ significant others' educational expectations might be 
enhanced by the addition of significant others’ occupational expectations. 
In their book, Education, Occupation, and Earnings, Sewell and 
Hauser (1975) report on an extensive analysis of the achievements of a 
large sample of Wisconsin men during the ten years following their high 
school graduation. Their basic model links socioeconomic background (as 
measured by father's and mother's education, father's occupation and 
parents' income) and son's academic ability with the son's educational, 


occupational and earnings achievements. They then elaborate the basic 
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model to include, as mediators between background and achievement variables, 


such social psychological factors as rank in high school class, perceived 
expectations of significant others, and educational and occupational 
aspirations. Thus, their social psychological model of the status attain- 


ment process links family background statuses to educational and occu- 
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pational attainments and earnings by means of three intervening processes 
which sequentially involve academic ability and performance, significant 
other influences and aspirations. The effectiveness of this specification 
asa ypredictive model is attested' to by.the fact «that it.accounts fer 54 
per cent of the variance in educational achievement and 43 per cent of 
the variance in occupational attainment. The model is much less effective 
in predicting earnings, where it accounts for only 7 per cent of the 
variance in 1967 earnings. 

The Sewell and Hauser (1975: xii) analysis builds on the works of 
Blau and Duncan (1967) and Duncan, Featherman and Duncan (1972); and of 
Sewell, Haller and Portes (1969) and Sewell, Haller and Ohlendorf (1970). 
It has been significantly influenced by recent work on the economics of 
education and of human capital as well. Although this work arises out 
of a different tradition than status attainment theory, it shares some 
common concerns with sociological research on the achievement process 
and, thus, its major themes require some elaboration abet Se porne. im 
the discussion. 

The economics of education, with its concept of investment in 
human capital, is recognized as a branch of economics (Blaug, 1968: 7). 
The treatment of productive human beings as capital or wealth is a 
persistent theme throughout economic literature. During the first half 
of the twentieth century, however, the majority of economists restricted 


the concept of capital to "that portion of the non-human, material, man- 


Many articles and reviews dealing with this literature are 
availabie including: Becker, 1964; Blaug, 1967, 1968, 1969 and 1970; 
Bowman, 19695 "Hansen, 197037 Kiker, 19715" Schultz, 1971; Karabel and 
Halsey, 1977). 
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made stock of wealth which is utilized directly in further production" 
(Shaffer, 1961: 45). Critiques of the dominant approach in economics, 
which emphasized the role of material capital, set the stage for the 
emergence of a contrasting concentration on the role of people, con- 
ceptualized in terms of an alternative type of capital, human capital. 
More recently, the application of the capital concept to man has been 
revised and reference has been made to "the human investment revolution 
in economic thought" (Blaug, 1968: 9). Contemporary interest in the 
area has been attributed to Theodore W. Schultz's 1960 Presidential 
Address to the American Economic Association. Schultz's statements 
with respect to investment in human capital have served as catalysts for 
several subsequent studies and publications pertaining to the economic 
value of education. 

In essence, Schultz (1961: 13) asserted that the skills and 
knowledge acquired by people are a form of capital and that this 
capital is, to a considerable extent, the result of direct investment. 
In this context, outlays on food, health care, housing and recreational 
facilities, as well as expenditures on education and internal migration 
to take advantage of better job opportunities, constitute investments in 
human capital. Examples of investments also include earnings foregone 
by mature students attending school and by workers acquiring on-the-job 
training and the use of leisure time to improve skills and knowledge. 
Schultz (1961: 14) has suggested that "by investing in themselves people 
can enlarge the range of choice available to them.'"' Also, it is argued 
that by improving the quality of human effort, its productivity is en- 


hanced. The following quotation reflects this position. 
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- . . Skill, knowledge and similar attributes 

affect particular human capabilities to do 

productive work. In so far as expenditure to 

enhance such capabilities also increase the 

value productivity of human effort (labor), 

they will yield a positive rate of return (Schultz, 1961: 21). 
Critics of the human capital concept (e.g., Shaffer, 1961) have discussed 
some of the major difficulties in identifying and measuring the return 
that is associated with a particular investment in man. 

With respect to education, it has been noted that "some individuals 
and families make decisions to invest in some kinds of education, either 
in themselves or in their children, with an eye to the earnings that they 
expect to see forthcoming from such expenditures on education" (Shaffer, 
1961: 48). Thus, earnings have been regarded as yield from, or return 
on, educational investment. This line of thinking has led to studies 
analyzing the linkages between schooling (measured in number of years of 
attendance and/or type of school attended) and success (measured in terms 
of social position and/or annual or life earnings). Recent studies (e.g., 
Blaug, 1967) have attempted to calculate the rates of private and social 
return on investment in different and alternative types of postsecondary 
and higher education as well as on investment in different amounts of 
education. Earning differentials, for example, have been attributed to 
differences in the amount of human investment (e.g., differences in 
health and education). In addition, societal analysts have pointed out 
that if human capabilities lag behind physical capital, they become 
limiting factors in economic development. It is asserted that investment 


in human capital not only augments individual productivity and private 


return, but also lays the technical base of the type of labor force 
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necessary for economic growth (Karabel and Halsey, 1977: 12). According 
to this perspective, education is a type of investment not only for the 
individual, but for society as a whole. 

The divergence of private and social costs and benefits inherent 
in education, however, has raised some particularly difficult policy 
problems (Johnson, 1964: 41). Considerable attention has been devoted 
to the difficulty of combining economic with specific social and 
political objectives for education in both developed and developing 
countries. Some human capitalists have taken governments to task for 
what they consider to be substantial underinvestment in human beings and 
have used their approach as a basis for promoting increased public 
expenditures on education and other investment in man programs. Thus, 
in addition to describing and explaining the relationship between 
education and the economy, advocates of the approach sometimes prescribe 
and recommend. However, Blaug (1970: 7) points out that their basic 
position (i.e., that education and training can be regarded as a type of 
investment in human capital) constitutes "a programme for research, 
rather than a pronouncement of an indisputable insight." Furthermore, 
he contends that it is only by posing particular questions about education 
and training that we can assess the validity of the human capital 
approach (Blaug, 1970: 8). 

The type of questions explored in an economic analysis of education 
includes: 

. . » how much should a country spend on education 
and how should the expenditure be financed? Is 
education mainly ‘investment’ or mainly 'consumption'? 


If investment, how large is its yield compared to 
other forms of investment in people and material 
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equipment? If consumption, what are the determinants 
of the private demand for more or better education? 
What is the optimum combination of pupils' time, 
teachers, buildings, and equipment embodied in 
schooling? What is the optimum structure of ‘the 
educational pyramid,' that is, the number in the 
different levels and channels of the educational 
system? What is the optimum mix of formal education 
within schools and colleges, and informal education 
outside them? Lastly, what contribution does 
education make to the overall development of human 
resources and how far can we accelerate economic 
growth, particularly in low-income countries, by 
controlling the expansion of educational systems? 
(Blaug, 1968: 7-8). 


Close scrutiny of questions such as those listed above reveals that the 
subject matter can be divided into two areas: analyses of the economic 
value of education (e.g., the impact of schooling on labour productivity, 


occupational mobility and the distribution of income) and analyses of 


the economic aspects of educational systems (e.g., the internal efficiency 


of schools and the relations between the costs of education and methods 
of financing these). In essence, the first deals with the productivity 
of schools and colleges; whereas, the second examines productivity in 
schools and colleges (Blaug, 1968:9). 

One of the main criticisms contemporary theorists level at human 
capital economists is that they have neglected to examine the educational 
process. Karabel and Halsey (1966: 16), for example, state that 

. . . their input-output models have never offered 
insight into what was going on in the 'black box' 
of education that would explain its correlation 
with earnings. 

Recently, Alexander and his associates have attempted to replicate 
both the Blau and Duncan "basic model" of the status attainment process 


(Alexander and Eckland, 1975) and one of the Wisconsin 'social-psycho- 


logical" models of socioeconomic achievement (Alexander, Eckland and 
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Griffin, 1975). These researchers report that the results of their 
initial replication analysis were consistent with previous inquiries 
in this area. In the second study, interpersonal and subjective school 
variables were found to mediate a substantial part of the effects of 
ability and social origins on later status outcomes, indicating complex 
processes quite similar to those demonstrated in the original Wisconsin 
analysis. It is interesting, in light of the preceding discussion of 
the economics of education orientation, to note that some of the results 
suggest that "the direct wage return to, or 'human capital' value of, 
academic ability per se is quite marginal" (Alexander, Eckland and Griffin, 
EGY 522332) % 
Comments on two Canadian studies complete the review of literature 
pertaining to the development of complex models of the achievement process. 
Williams (1972) used a causal model derived from reference group 
theory to depict the development of educational aspirations in high 
school students. The model incorporated influences due to three reference 
groups (parents, teachers and peers), the student's academic achievements, 
intellectual ability and his socioeconomic background. Measures of the 
influence of referents at two points in time (Grade 10 and Grade 12) were 
included. The model was quantified separately for males and females 
using data on 3687 Canadian students. The results suggest that the 
influence of referents changes over time, that parents exert the greatest 
influence and that sex differences in the educational decision making 
process exist. The model explained 68 per cent of the variance in the 


Grade ten aspirations of males, 67 per cent of the variance in the girls' 
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aspirations at this time, 81 per cent of the variance in boys' aspirations 
in Grade 12 and 77 per cent of the variance in the aspirations girls have 
in Grade twelve (Williams, 1972: 124). 

Gilbert (1977) has attempted to replicate the Sewell, Haller and 
Ohlendorf (1970) model. Initially, the Wisconsin model of occupational 
attainment was adapted to treat educational and occupational aspirations 
as the dependent variables. Socioeconomic status and mental ability 
were independent variables in the model affecting significant others' 
influence and the academic achievement of the student. In turn, academic 
achievement and significant others' influence were expected to exercise 
direct effects upon both educational and occupational aspirations. This 
model was applied to Ontario Grade 12 male students and was as successful 
in explaining variance in the level of educational aspiration as the 
Wisconsin model. Both explained 41 per cent of the variance in level of 
educational aspiration. However, the Canadian version explained less 
of the variance in level of occupational aspiration than the Wisconsin 
model - 22 per cent, as opposed to 37 per cent. In addition, Gilbert 
(1977: 288) extended the original model by adding two new variables: 
self-concept of ability and program of study. The extended model ex- 
plained 63 per cent of the variance in level of educational expectation 
and 36 per cent of the variance in level of occupational expectation for 
the same group of students. In sum, the study's findings support the 
hypothesis that the role of socioeconomic status in the formation of 
aspirations is greater in Canada than in the United States. The data also 
demonstrated that self-concept of ability and program of study were inter- 


vening variables in the process of aspiration formation. 
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We turn now to a consideration of some of the major findings from 
existing longitudinal studies relevant for an examination of aspirational 


and expectational stability and change. 


Longitudinal Studies of Stability and Change in Educational and 
Occupational Choices 


Early work in the area has explored several general topics such 
as factors affecting variability (Fiske, 1957: 464), the dynamics of 
vocational interests (Bordin and Wilson, 1953: 299) and changes in 
occupational attitudes (Hammond, 1959: 70). 

One of the first studies to focus explicitly on transitions in 
occupational choice was Strong's (1952) attempt to measure the amount 
of change in the occupational plans of 255 Stanford University freshmen 
and to ascertain how the two factors of apres REN prestige and interests 
were associated with amount of change. The results revealed that forty 
per cent of the freshmen had changed their occupational plans by the 
time (one year later) they were sophomores and sixty per cent had not 
shifted their choices. Those who shifted had approximately the same 
average prestige values before and after the change. Also, it was found 
that those who changed their choice did not select an occupation more in 
harmony with their interests than their first choice. In general, the 
greater the difference between the two occupational choices, the less 
the agreement between either choice and measured interest of those choices. 

In a study conducted by Forrest (1961: 469) data were tabulated on 
the changes and non-changes in major fields of study and vocational 
Seer for 292 male and 120 female Merit Scholars. It was found that 


about one-half changed vocational choice between their senior year in 
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high school and the end of their junior year in college. Female 
Scholars demonstrated a slightly higher rate of change than male 
Scholars. Moreover, it was shown that a change in major field was 
closely related to change in vocational choice. The study indicates 
that the major patterns of change were from science to non-science 
fields and from practical to theoretical fields. According to Forrest 
(1961: 471), changes in vocational choice among talented youth appear 
to be motivated by desires to seek vocational areas which give more 
stress to humanistic values and to achievement in areas stressing or 
requiring work at higher levels of abstraction. 

7 In theory, Super (1955) has suggested that the agreement among 
an individual's choices should increase as he matures. However, Super's 
Career Pattern Study (1961), a twenty year survey of approximately 140 
boys from the time they were in the ninth grade to their establishment 
in the world of work at about age 35, has yielded disappointing results 
in this respect. For example, a subject's standing on the twelfth grade 
measures of vocational maturity could not be predicted from his ninth 
grade scores. 

From a similar study of “readiness for vocational planning", 
Gribbons (1964: 908-913) reports significant changes on two dimensions: 
Factors in Curriculum Choice and Factors in Occupational Choice. In 
1958 (eighth grade) and again in 1961 (tenth grade) the subjects (56 boys 
and 54 girls) were asked to state occupational choices and these were 
rated for socio-economic level. The correlation between 1958 and 1961 
level of occupational choice scores was .66, indicating moderate stability 


for this variable (Gribbons and Lohnes, 1964a: 17). 
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One of the most extensive studies ever to be conducted in 
vocational psychology, Project Talent, was begun in 1960 under the 
direction of John C. Flanagan (Crites, 1969: 209). Its design called 
for the drawing of a 5 per cent probability sample of American high 
schools, that is, approximately 400,000 students (male and female) in 
grades 9 through 12. Analysis of the stability of career plans from 
the time of the 1960 initial testing to the follow-up (1966) revealed 
that there was considerable change in the vocational choices through 
the high school years. In general, choice stability increases as 
occupational entry is approached, but even in the twelfth grade is quite 
low. 

A study by Schmidt and Rothney (1955) examined the consistency 
of the vocational choices of 347 high school students who were inter- 
viewed in grades 10 through 12 as part of an intensive guidance program. 
They found that those who changed their vocational plans at least once 
during the high school period made up nearly two thirds (65.1 per cent) 
of the whole group. A little more than a third (34.9 per cent) expressed 
the same choice each year all the way through high school. Schmidt and 
Rothney (1955: 143-144) offer the following findings and suggest some 
implications. 

Almost half (48.7 per cent) of the students 
expressed consistent patterns over the part of 
the senior high school period in which their 
vocational choices might influence their choice 
of electives. The assumption that vocational 
choices of counseled subjects are consistent 
enough to warrant long range planning of high 
school programs is thus applicable in less 

than half the cases. The practice of requiring 


all students to plan a three year program in 
detail at the time they enter high school and 
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of requiring them to follow that plan must be 
questioned. 


In short, the study of this group suggests that variability, rather 
than consistency, of vocational choice is the rule for the majority of 
counseled high school youth. 

To determine whether the nature of the above mentioned interviews, 
which were conducted as part of a guidance program, had an effect upon 
choice consistency, Kohout and Rothney (1964) compared the choices, 
occupations, and future plans of an intensively counseled group of 
students with those of a nonintensively counseled group. Their general 
finding was that there were no veer differences between the two 
groups in the percentages of each which had the same choice over long 
periods of time. In contrast to the earlier study, however, Kohout and 
Rothney (1964: 21) found much lower stability percentages, possibly 
because they used a different stimulus question to evoke vocational 
choice. 

Holland (1964a: 27) has utilized both longitudinal and cross- 
sectional designs to test his theory of vocational choice, which involves 
a "matching" of personality types with environmental models. Evidence 
has been accumulated which indicates that "congruency and consistency 
in personality type-environmental model interactions are related to both 
stability in choice of college major field and vocational goal" (Crites, 
1969: 208). Remaining in a given field appears to be associated with 
having personal attributes commonly associated with the typical student 
f that field in terms of aptitudes, achievements and personality (Holland 


and Nichols, 1964b: 235). 
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Holden (1961: 36) decided to investigate the possibility of a 
relationship between intelligence level and persistence of the level 
of career choice. It was hypothesized that students at the lower range 
of the I. Q. continuum are more likely to change the level of occu- 
pational choices between grades 8 and 11 than students in the upper 
range of the I. Q. continuum. It was further hypothesized, in the 
form of a corollary, that as they proceed through the grades from 8 to 
11, students at the lower levels of scholastic ability would, as a group, 
tend toward a vocational choice that is more suitable to their scholastic 
ability. The hypothesis and corollary both appear to have significant 
support in the resulting data (Holden, 1961: 41). 

Cooley's (1964: 90) Scientific Careers Study, which examined the 
process of becoming a scientist from elementary school ents four 
years beyond college, found that early choice was a better predictor 
of later choice than were measured interests. Montesano and Geist 
(1964: 150) found that there was a discernible direction of change in 
occupational decision making with age. Older boys (twelfth grade) use 
interests less, abilities more, and cite occupational variables to a 
significantly greater degree than younger boys (ninth grade). 

Similarly, two studies were designed by Astin (1967 and 1968) to 
assess the career expectations of 650 male high school seniors (Study 1) 
and 816 female high school seniors (Study 2) from their personal char- 
acteristics as ninth graders and from selected environmental character- 
istics of their high schools. For the boys, measured interests and 
expressed career choice at the ninth grade level were the best predictors 


of career outcomes at the twelfth grade level (Astin, 1967: 94). For 
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the girls, seniors choosing different careers could be differentiated 
in terms of interests, career plans, and aptitudes as measured during 
the ninth grade (Astin, 1968: 536). 

More pertinent for the purposes of the present research are two 
fairly recent studies (Flores and Olsen, 1967: 194-112; Williams, 1972: 
107-133). Williams (1972: 107) represents the development of educational 
aspirations in 3,687 Canadian high school students in a causal model 
developed from the point of view of reference group theory. Although 
this researcher does not examine changes in educational aspirations 
per se, he includes measures of the influence of referents at two points 
in time. Change in the relative effects of the various causes specified 
is central to the investigation. The data suggest that the influence of 
referents changes over time, that parents exert the greatest influence, 
and that sex differences in this decision-making process are manifest 
(Williams, 1972: 107). 

The purpose of the Flores and Olsen (1967: 104) study was to 
investigate whether or not level of occupational aspiration (LOA) was 
stably and realistically formed in eighth grade males. To test the LOA 
of eighth grade males for stability and realism, their LOA was compared 
with the LOA of twelfth grade males. No significant differences were 
found between the two groups on the means and standard deviations of 
their distributions of scores on the Occupational Aspiration Scale (OAS). 
Flores and Olsen (1967: 111) conclude that "LOA is probably formed in 
eighth grade males and is possibly one of the first stable and realistic 


occupational considerations formed in young people." 
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Thus, although several writers have argued that occupational 
choice involves a process rather than a "threshold" type decision, 
very few empirical attempts extant endeavor to delineate the course of 
events over time. Longitudinal studies are rare. More specifically, 

a literature on the problem of stability and change in aspirational and 
expectational levels is difficult to locate. The majority of longitudinal 
studies reviewed above have evolved from programs of research in vocational 
psychology. These studies have investigated interests, vocational 
maturity and readiness and vocational development inventories, but have 

not addressed themselves to traditional sociological concerns in the 

area. For example, individual capabilities tend to be emphasized; 

external social influences (e.g., economic and prestige factors) excluded. 

Several of the samples are highly selective in terms of age 
(college students), sex (mostly all-male), and ability (scholarship 
winners). The time spans covered tend to vary considerably (e.g., nine 
weeks to nineteen years). Despite these sorts of deficiencies, existing 
longitudinal studies do provide some indication of trends in career 
development. Although a consensus has not been reached, it seems that 
change, rather than stability, characterizes adolescent educational and 
occupational choice patterns. 

While it could be argued that there are deficiencies in both the 
vocational psychology and sociology studies, taken together a reasonably 
comprehensive picture does emerge. From the results of the longitudinal 
vocational psychology projects, we extract the empirical generalization 
that some adolescents are inclined to change their career choices over 


time. From the sociological studies, we become cognizant of some of the 
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factors conditioning choice at a particular point in time. Taken 
together, these themes suggest that a significant contribution to the 
literature would be made by a study which attempts to synthesize these 
two research traditions; that is, a study which attempts to identify 
factors associated with the consistency and congruency of adolescents' 


occupational aspirations and expectations over time. 
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Chapter III 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK AND STATEMENT 


OF THE HYPOTHESES 


To gain insight into the phenomena under study two bodies of theory 
are consulted: socialization theory and occupational choice theory. The 
strategy of presentation adopted is one that moves from the general to the 
specific. At a general level, an attempt is made to discuss the social- 
ization process, isolate its various components and examine, albeit briefly, 
some of its intricate workings with respect to occupational choice. More 
specifically, existing theoretical orientations on occupational choice are 
reviewed with the expressed intent of discerning their respective positions 
on the event-process debate (i.e., whether choice is an event or a process 
as far as theory construction is concerned). Lastly, a conceptual frame- 
work which resolves the issue is outlined. 

When assessing the uniquely sociological contribution to the specif- 
ication of the socialization concept, it is necessary to note that: 

. . . interaction became the key notion 

in the study of human behavior and, through 

the vehicle of cultural norms and the concepts 

of role and status . .. became the focus of 

study of the individual in his social setting . 

(Dager, 1964: 742). 
From a sociological point of view, the term "socialization" refers to "the 
process by which the individual is originally inducted into the social or- 
ganization" (Gottlieb and Ramsey, 1964: 155). Through this process a child 


is disciplined and trained, taught the physical and the social skills 


necessary for participation in society, familiarized with roles and role 
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relationships, and imbued with ideals, aspirations and values of various 
kinds. According to Merton (1957b: 287) the term designates: 

. - . the processes by which people 

selectively acquire the values and 

attitudes, the interests, skills, and 

knowledge - in short, the culture current 

in the groups of which they are, or seek 

to become, a member. It refers to the 

learning of social roles. 

The main premise of the social role theory of socialization emphasizes 
that a child is born into an ongoing society that has common symbols, rec- 
ognized positions (statuses) and established patterns of behavior (roles) 
and that it is through others that the child learns what is necessary to 
become a functioning member of society (Elkin, 1960: 19). Thus, the con- 
cepts of status and role, the behavior of "significant others" and the 
process of learning are central to this general perspective. Restated in 
terms of role theory, the problem of socialization requires an explanation 
of how a child comes to function within a system of statuses. In short, 

How does he learn to recognize status 
positions, to know and internalize their 
expectations and accompanying values, and 
to act those roles that are appropriate for 
hime Chi kin, LIOR e209. 

A child learns what is expected of him in interaction with other 
people. It is necessary to note that all other people do not have an equal 
influence on the child. There are those who exert greater influence because 
of their frequency and primacy of contact and their control over rewards and 
punishments. These are his "significant others." 


It is readily acknowledged that the family forms the matrix of social 


experience in which the basic socialization of the child takes place and 
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in which the most persistent personality configurations are formed 
(Cottrell, 1948: 127). In essence, it is through the experiences of 
family life that the child undergoes the initially important stages of the 
socialization process. Part of this process involves becoming sensitized 
to social expectancies (cf. Cooley's concepts of "human nature", "primary 
group" and "looking-glass self") and learning how to adopt and take on 
roles (cf. Mead's concepts of "social object" and "taking the role of the 
other’) 

Utilizing this orientation, it is necessary to note that occupations 
are roles within society. Ginzberg (1951: 234) has summarized the role of 
the family with reference to occupational choice. 

The family continues to exercise an important 

influence on the occupational choices of the 

younger generation. For it is as a member of 

a family that the child first learns about the 

jobs that exist in the adult world; it may be 

through the family that he acquires his first 

experience at work; and it is through the family 

that he is encouraged to follow one path and 

discouraged from following another, even if only 

indirectly through the absorption of familial 

attitudes and values. 
Sometimes the more or less irregular conversations that occur in a home 
regarding desirable or undesirable occupations and the chances to attain 
them coupled with the offhand comments by parents about status and mobility 
as well as their own occupational behaviour and attitudes constitute a form 
of communication more subtle yet just as effective as direct statements 
(Scanzoni, 1967: 455). 


To be sure, adolescents broaden their range of social contacts and 


increase the number of others who are emotionally and normatively relevant 
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to them by becoming less dependent on parents and more oriented to peers 
and other adults (e.g., teachers, employers, etc.). Breton (1972: 5), 
among others, has attested to the above assertion: 

. . . while in childhood the family was by 

far his most significant group, in adolescence 

other groups and institutions appear and assume 

importance in shaping his attitudes, decisions, 

and behaviours. 
It is doubtful whether anyone would seriously question the contention that 
during adolescence the circle and diversity of significant others widens. 
Moreover, the appraisals of an adolescent's behaviour by these others is 
deemed mandatory for the establishment of a viable self-concept. 

Possibly one of the most popular themes reiterated in the literature 

on adolescent socialization is the search for self-identity. According to 
this idea, adolescence constitutes a period which is primarily devoted to 


the "crystallization of one's sense of self--a satisfactory integration of 


sexual identity, goals and aspirations, personal ethics, and emotional 
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independence" (Evans, 1970: 52). It is understood that identity formulations 


have their foundations laid during infancy and early childhood. Nevertheless 


a variety of personal and social factors operative during adolescence are 
thought to necessitate a reassessment of one's self-concept. Pubertal 
changes, for example, often require a reorientation toward body image. 
Moreover, the adolescent is exposed to augmenting socio-cultural pressures 
demanding significant decisions about his own existence (e.g., occupational 


choice, choice of marital partner, etc.). 


For several years, the accepted conceptualization of vocational choice, 


with few exceptions, was that a person reaches a certain point in his life 
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(usually high school graduation) when he must select a career. Parsons 
(1909), for example, depicts the individual's vocational choice as his 
"greatest decision" and points out that it occurs "at that time in his 
life when he is about to enter the world of work" (Crites, 1969: 125). 
More recently, Yoesting and his associates (1969: 1) suggest that as youth 
approach graduation from high school, they are confronted with a number of 
questions for which they are forced to formulate answers in a relatively 
short period of time: 

What kinds of occupations would be the most 

interesting and rewarding? What kinds of 

occupations are available? Which occupations 

are reasonable career alternatives, given 

personal circumstances and capabilities? 

Would more education be necessary to. enable 

the achievement of the desired career_ 

alternative? Is it possible to obtain 

additional education? 
Those conceptualizing choice as a decision which the individual makes at a 
given moment in time tend to emphasize the instantaneous nature of choice 
and enumerate the factors which influence occupational selection at the 
choice point. Implicit in this traditional perspective is the assumption 
that an adolescent gives little thought to his career choice until the end 
of high school is imminent and he is confronted directly with the problem 
of entering an occupation and establishing himself among the ranks of the 
gainfully employed. 

In marked contrast to this "threshold" or "crossroads" conception of 

vocational choice as a one-time event, is the idea that choice is a process 


which transpires over a prolonged period of time. 


The choice of occupation, viewed as a subjective process and as a part 
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of the achievement of maturity, was the subject of an interdisciplinary 
research investigation conducted by Ginzberg and his associates. The 
resulting publication, Occupational Choice: An Approach to a General 
Theory (1951) represents the collaborative efforts of an economist, a 
psychiatrist, a sociologist, and a psychologist. The basic elements in 
the general theory of occupational choice they developed may be summarized 
succinctly as follows: "occupational choice is a process; the process is 
largely irreversible; compromise is an essential aspect of every choice" 
(Ginzberg, 1952: 108). 

By process, these authors mean a developmental sequence which extends 
over a long time ("".. . it can be said that the process begins at the 
birth of the individual and may remain open until death" -Ginzberg, 1952: 
108). The process is regarded as largely irreversible because, after in- 
vesting considerable amounts of time and money and committing significant 
segments of self, individuals tend to be reluctant to change directions 
(i.e., the inertia effect). Thus, reality pressures constitute major 
obstacles to shifting plans. In addition, emotional reasons for reluctance 
to alter courses of action are sometimes generated because change is 
frequently equated with failure. The process of occupational choice is 
characterized further as a compromise between interests, capacities, values, 
and opportunities. It is evident that an interplay between the individual 
and his environment is essential at some point in the process. The in- 
dividual, cognizant of his interests, values, and abilities, must assess 
the situation and the extent to which existing environmental opportunities 


enhance or impede the pursuit of his life goals. 
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The theory of vocational development advanced by Super (1953) is one 
of the viable and constructive responses to the Ginzberg occupational choice 
theory. In this framework the process of vocational development is that of 
developing and implementing a self-concept. Super (1957) elaborated upon 
Ginzberg's conclusion that choice is a process by emphasizing that it is a 
continuous process. By "continuous", Super (1953: 187) means that "there 
is no sharp distinction between choice and adjustment. Instead they blend 
in adolescence with now the need to make a choice and now the need to make 
an adjustment predominating in the occupational life situation." 

Several more recent theoretical orientations accept and elaborate the 
view of the classical frameworks (described above) that occupational choices 
and decisions are probably best regarded as "largely continual processes" 
(Sofer, 1973: 44). For example, Keil and her colleagues (1966: 121) contend 
that 

. - . evidence from a wide range of research 

suggests that family, neighbourhood, peer groups, 

education received, influences from mass media, 

the extent of formal vocational guidance, all 

need to be considered, and that experiences from 

these sources, as well as the nature of the work 

undertaken, are relevant to the development of 

any particular reaction toward working life. 

This implies that entering the world of work and 

adjusting to it is a process. 
Musgrave (1967: 33-46) offered an approach to occupational choice through 
the concept of socialization seen strictly as learning to take roles. 
Musgrave (1967: 301) sees the process of the development of occupational 


preferences and of attempts to implement these in terms of movement between 


a series of linked roles. He represents the(potential) life cycle as a 
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large number of alternative pathways theoretically available to individual 
members of a given society. Choice (or direction by others) at each stage 
limits the possible pathways along which the individual may move in the 
future. It is in the pre-work stage that the pathway of roles available 
to the child, and hence his occupational range, are narrowed by the 
experience he undergoes at the hands of family, school and peer group. 

Utilization of the process depiction has been fairly prevalent in the 
past (Form and Miller, 1949: 317; Ginzberg, 1951; Katz and Martin, 1962: 
149-154) and appears to be increasing in prominence (Ivey and Morrill, 
1968: 644-649; Sewell et al., 1969: 82-92; Sewell et al., 1970: 1014-1027; 
Haller and Portes, 1973: 51-91). Thus, Ford and Box (1967: 289) appear to 
be correct in summarizing a whole body of recent work as 

- . . entailing the view that occupational 
choice represents the culmination of a process 
in which hopes and desires come to terms with 
the realities of the occupational market 
situation. 

In sum, is occupational choice an event or a process? It is this 
writer's opinion that the issue is an artificial one. It appears more 
appropriate to conceptualize occupational choice as a process which involves 
or is comprised of a series of point-in-time decisions (events) (see Figure 
2). At each decision or "choice" point, as the future is transformed into 
the present, the individual weighs his aspirations against his expectations 
(see Figure 3). As the individual progresses through the life cycle his 
aspirations and expectations undergo varying degrees of transformation 
because they are affected by differing personal and socio-cultural factors. 


One of the central premises extracted from our general consideration 
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of socialization theory suggested that very early in life children are 
sensitized to social expectancies and must learn how to take on and 
function adequately in social roles. Of the many roles that contemporary 
adults are requested to perform, few exceed in importance the acquisition 
of occupational skills and attitudes. Acceptance of the characterization 
of occupations as achieved social roles sparks interest with respect to 
investigating and understanding how this achievement is accomplished. 
Here, of course, traditional themes from the occupational choice theories 
proved helpful, but certainly not conclusive. Review in this area revealed 
the event-process debate. Theoretically, the processual depiction has 
accrued considerable support; empirically, research remains, for the most 
part, centered around the event notion. A conceptual framework, which 
attempts to resolve this issue, was sketched in the preceding paragraph 
and represented diagrammatically (see Figure 2 and Figure 3). The follow- 
ing section describes and discusses in more detail the various components 
of this framework. 

Cognizant of the position that socialization is a continuing and not 
simply an early and terminal process (Brim and Wheeler, 1966) some have 
asserted that the occupational attainment process, in the broadest sense, 
spans the life cycle. Take for example, the five stage schema presented 
by Miller and Form (1951) which is applicable to the whole of an in- 
dividual's life. More often significant segments are focussed upon. 

Typically one is able to detect a major turning point (sometimes re- 
ferred to in the literature as a "crossroads" or "threshold" conception 


(e.g., Crites, 1969; Dunkerley, 1975: 5) that marks the transition from the 
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non-work to work period of an individual's life. For some, events document 
the demarcation in a dramatic, or at least obvious, fashion. For others, 
the passage may be more obscure and blurred by a series of part-time in- 
volvements with respect to work. Although circumstances vary, usually 

two distinct phases can be identified: one associated chiefly with the 
attitudinal realm (wherein there is increasingly concerted contemplation 
of what one prefers and plans to do culminating in an expressed commitment 
to a particular occupation or occupational area--i.e., an "occupational 
choice") and one associated with actual behavior (marked by entrance into 
the labour force and embarkation on a job or series of jobs that may 
eventually be characterized as a "career pattern"). The first period is 
usually referred to as the occupational choice process, whereas the second 
is labelled career development. In so far as it is possible to separate 
the two, it is with the former, rather than the latter, that the present 
study is concerned. 

The term "occupational choice" is used repeatedly to delineate the 
area of study examining the transition of young people from school to work. 
The idea of "choice'' and the rationality it implies has been the subject of 
a considerable amount of scrutiny (Blau et al., 1956: 535; Ford and Box, 
TI6/:mlils Creces, 1969: 122; "Pavalko, 1971: Chapter 35) Williams, 71974: 21; 
Dunkerley, 1975: 10). Sofer (1974: 13) has summarized some of the issues 
associated with its use. 

It can be taken to imply that people enter the 
occupations they do after careful and systematic 
consideration of the altermatives open to them, 


that the attempt to implement preference is a 
distinct and discrete act and that the overall 
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distribution of persons between occupations 

in our society is what it is as a result of 

the culmination of several million personal 

decisions made in this way, 
That individuals systematically choose the occupations they intend to enter 
is a basic assumption of the majority of theories of vocational choice. 
Only accident theory (e.g., Caplow, 1954: 218; Katz and Martin, 1962: 149) 
posits that people make decisions about the future randomly or by chance. 
Accident theory correctly emphasizes the significance of external factors 
in the choice process but ignores the fact that the manner in which the 
individual takes account of external factors is a function of the way in 
which he perceives and reacts to them. More explicitly, what accident 
theory fails to recognize is that vocational choice qualifies as a response 
and, as such, is lawfully related to a variety of stimulus conditions Cewge. 
social class). As mentioned previously, Blau and his associates (1956: 532) 
have argued that individual prerogative must be studied in conjunction with 
the selection procedures operative in society. If, however, we accept the 
primacy of environmental influences and focus exclusively on selection 
processes, situational contingencies and conditioning factors, we are not 
dealing with genuine choices but with outcomes. A compromise is mandatory. 
A person's occupational choice is the result of complex interaction between 
the characteristics of the individual and those of the society in which he 
lives. Thus, in the discussion that follows, elements that enter an in- 
dividual's decision will be examined initially and then the social constraints 
impinging upon individual decision-making will be investigated. 

Specification of the nature and parameters of occupational choice has 


been considered to be a complicated task fraught with difficulties (Crites, 
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1969: 117; Moore, 1969: 871). A recent dialogue on occupational choice 
indicates that researchers have not reached a consensus regarding the 
terms "aspiration" and "expectation" (Kuvlesky and Bealer, 1966: 265-275 
and 1967: 290-301; Bealer and Kuvlesky, 1968: 349-356; Haller, 1968: 
484-487; Mirande, 1968: 349-356). Kuvlesky and Bealer (1966: 265-266) 
contend that a lack of explicit conceptualization has hindered the use- 
fulness of past aspirational studies on two counts. 


First, it is often difficult to compare the 
findings of the numerous studies. Most re- 
searchers rely on operational definitions to 
set out the meaning of their terms. When the 
operations vary (as they often do) and there is 
no clearly conceptualized base point to gauge 
that diversity, the danger of misunderstanding 
is magnified. Second, the same term is often 
used for different ideas and different terms 
for the same idea. Such semantic confusion 
leads to the danger of erroneous implications 
being drawn and impedes both an understanding 
of the phenomena and the efficient utilization 
of knowledge concerning occupational placement 
in our society. 


Even a cursory review of relevant articles reveals ample evidence of 
terminological ambiguity, justifying the accusation made by Kuvlesky and 
Bealer. 

Often in writing and research the terms "aspiration" and "plan" are 


used interchangeably. In several studies the dependent variable is iden- 


tified as "educational aspiration", yet the data for analysis are taken from 


responses to questions concerning the education the student planned to 
obtain. The following excerpts illustrate this point. 
All students definitely planning to enter a 


regular four year college program or its 
equivalent were classified as having high 
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educational aspirations (Sewell, Haller and 
Straus, 195/77 69). 


Measures on the dependent variable (educational 

aspirations) were obtained by asking each 

adolescent to read carefully the eight plans 

presented in Table 3 and then to indicate which 

one of them was most like what he was planning 

to do (Herriott, 1963: 166). 
The titles of certain articles explicitly state that the studies dealt 
with "educational aspirations", but a close scrutiny of their contents 
reveals that the information obtained pertains to educational plans. The 
students’ statements were categorized according to their plans for college, 
technical school, or no further education (Haller and Sewell, 1957: 408; 
Krauss, 1964: 868; Sewell and Shah, 1968a: 562 and 1968b: 194). 

In Scanzoni's (1967: 452) study, occupational aspirations were ob- 
tained by asking what type of future occupation a student realistically 
expected to enter. Similarly, Middleton and Grigg (1959: 305) used the 
question "In what occupation do you think that you will most likely be 
working ten years from now?" to elicit occupational aspirations. 

Some sociologists have taken exception to cases (such as those 
referred to above) where stimulus questions eliciting expectations or plans 
are used as indicators of aspirations and, in general, object to the equa- 
tion of the terms involved. They have stressed the necessity of distin- 
guishing (conceptually and empirically) between what a person wants 
(aspirations) and what a person expects to get (expectations or plans). 

Advocates of this distinction have based their analytical approach 


on the contention (which has accrued some empirical confirmation) that 


aspirations represent the normative system ("the way things should be") 
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while expectations reflect perception of the factual order ("the way 
things are") Mizruchi, 1964: 91). Proponents of this point of view 
suggest that adolescents, being cognizant of their life chances, can and 
do take reality factors into consideration, and that their statements of 
expectations more readily reflect these factors than their statements of 
aspiration. Consequently, they adhere to the opinion that studies which 
neglect to note actual expectations present a distorted depiction of the 
degree of realism inherent in the students' educational or occupational 
choices. Conversely, those that concentrate on plans alone ignore the 
"ideal" dimension (Empey, 1956; Stephenson, 1955 and 1957; Schwarzweller, 
1959 and 1960; Simpson and Simpson, 1960; Morland, 1960; Mizruchi, 1964; 
Bennett and Gist, 1964; Breton and McDonald, 1968). In addition, Kuvlesky 
and Bealer (1966: 273) insist that expectations should not be equated with 
aspirations because the object involved with an expectation is an antici- 
pated occurrence and, as such, need not be desired and, therefore, need 
not be a goal. 

Several authors have specified certain elements they consider to be 
essential for the definition and measurement of eepieeticusts As early as 
1939, Lewin (1939: 868-897) distinguished between what he termed "real" 
and "ideal" aspirations, the former being what the person thought he might 
really be able to attain, and the latter what he hoped to attain providing 


all went well. Gardiner (1940: 66), however, restricted his definition of 


5. For a descriptive account of the introduction and development of the 
term "level of aspiration" and a discussion of its use see Gardiner, 
1940: 59-68 and Deutsch, 1954: 181-222. Pioneer studies endeavoring 
to elucidate the concept include: Chapman and Volkmann, 1939: 225-238 
and Frank, 1935a: 119-128 and 1935b: 285-293. 
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level of aspiration to "a quantitative indication which an individual 
makes concerning his future performance in an activity". According to 
Reissman (1953: 233 and 239), stimulus questions designed to determine 
aspirations should require the respondent to make a realistic assessment 
in reference to a future time period. Empey (1956), recognized mainly 

for his delineation of the difference between absolute and relative levels 
of aspiration, also noted discrepancies between preferred and anticipated 
occupational choices. The latter he referred to as "reality aspirations" 
(Empey, 1956: 487). By plans Stephenson (1957: 205) meant the “realistic 
expectation of the student for his future occupation, as opposed to his 
more "idealistic" aspiration. Simpson and Simpson (1960: 121) included a 
time element ("right now) in their question on occupational plans, but 
not in their question on aspirations which focused on a "fantasy" element. 
Gist and Bennett (1963: 43) asked their sample of students to state "the 
occupation they would like to have when they are 30 years old" and the 
occupation “they think they will actually have when they are 30 years old". 
Thus, the same time period was included in both questions. 

From the preceding discussion four components, deemed necessary for 
consideration in the operationalization of the aspiration concept, can be 
extracted. These are: an ideal element, a real element and two time 
periods: the present or immediate future and the distant future. Haller 
and Miller (1964: 448-455; 1967: 39-50; 1971: 55-67), for example, have 
used four possible combinations of these components in the instrument they 
devised to measure level of occupational aspiration, the Occupational 


Aspiration Scale or OAS. It is this writer's contention that the narrowing 
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of the term occupational choice to designate aspirations alone (Kuvlesky 
and Bealer, 1966: 267-268) and the employment of a four component con- 
ceptualization of occupational aspiration obscures the fact that occupa- 
tional choice is the more comprehensive concept encompassing aspirations 
and expectations. Thus, as depicted in Figure 3, the four elements 
identified (aspiration, plan, past, future) are considered to be the 
components of an occupational choice or decision made at a particular 
moment in time. In essence, an occupational choice may be said to vary 
along two underlying dimensions: a reality dimension, which runs from 
real (expectations or plans) to ideal (aspirations or preferences) and 

a time dimension, which runs from past through present to future. It 
should be noted that because this schema is of a general nature it is 
equally applicable to educational choices or decisions but, given the 
problem at hand, occupational decisions will be focused on in the following 


discussion. 


The interaction of these analytically separable components (especially 


aspirations and expectations) has been given a fair amount of attention in 
theoretical writings. According to Ford and Box (1967: 288), the various 
discussions have been converging around one major theme, namely, "the 
conception of a compromise between values and expectations.'' Hopes and 
desires are represented as eventually coming to terms with realities. It 
is asserted that the course of action on which an individual decides will 
reflect a compromise between aspirations (what he ideally would like to do) 
and expectations (what he realistically expects to do). Descriptive 


accounts of the nature of the compromise and how it is accomplished vary 
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to a considerable extent. A number of suggestions have been advanced: 
role-playing (Super, 1953: 127-128); differentiation and integration 
(Tiedeman, 1961: 15-21); cognitive dissonance testing and reduction 
(Hilton, 1962: 294-298); and decisional range restriction (Hershenson and 
Roth, 1966: 368). The conception of a compromise suggests at least one 
method by which empirical inquiry can opened (i.e., an assessment of the 
amount of consistency or, conversely, the degree of discrepancy between 
levels of occupational aspiration and expectation). 

The preceding paragraphs have concentrated on describing the struc- 
ture of vocational decisions (i.e., the components of Figure 3) and briefly 
sketching their workings. This discussion was limited to a somewhat static 
stance since, for analytical purposes, it was assumed that the decision- 
making or compromise procedure outlined was anchored at one point in time. 
BLteL ss OL nerd he an oversimplification to conceive of occupational choice 
as occurring at a single time point. More accurately, occupational choice 
should be conceptualized as a process involving or comprised of a series of 
several successive, interrelated decisions occurring over time. Setting 
the single decision (Figure 3) into perspective with respect to the 
sequential nature of career decision-making is represented symbolically 
in Figure 2, but requires further elaboration. 

Note that the overall pattern of X's presented in Figure 2 is uneven. 
The single decisions were plotted in this fashion to show that vocational 
decision-making is an imperfect process at best. Certainly not as smooth 
and straightforward a means-end operation as some would have us believe. 


The contention that vocational choice simply unfolds as an orderly develop- 
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mental sequence is also called into question. To begin with, the somewhat 
erratic placement of the X's indicates that the resultant tentative choice 
may be biased in the direction of ome or more of the decisional components 
(e.g., it may be more ideal than real and/or more future oriented than 
concerned with the past). 

At this juncture it is mandatory to expand upon the nature of the 
interrelatedness of the seemingly discrete decisions. In this matter, the 
present conceptual framework parallels the model advanced by Hilton (1962: 
294-296) who, in turn, relies heavily on Festinger's (1957) concept of 
cognitive dissonance. 

Festinger stated that cognitive dissonance is 

a psychological tension arising out of a per- 

ceived inconsistency or contradiction between 

cognitive elements. These elements include 

knowledge and feeling that may be related to 

the individual or to his environment. Dis- 

sonance is an essentially uncomfortable state 

in which to be, and as soon as it occurs, 

attempts are made to reduce it; that is, to 

minimize or eliminate the incompatibility 

between the cognitive elements. (Breton, 1972: 21) 
It is argued that individuals strive to maintain internal consistency and 
eventually arrive at a compromise position. This resultant synthesis or 
tentative choice (a sort of quasi-stable equilibrium) becomes one of the 
important input catalysts activating the next decision-making episode. Thus, 
that which is regarded as an end state at an earlier time often becomes a 
means in pursuit of a later goal. In addition to anticipations about the 
future, the after-effects of former decisions are present in current 


deliberations. It is in this sense that the vocational choice process can 


be described as "the accretion of a chain of decisions" (Hilton, 1962: 298) 
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in the context of "gradual, accumulative socialization" (Moore, 1969: 872). 

This conceptualization of a series of mini-reconciliations between 
aspirations and expectations over time implies that the integration 
attained is not unalterable or irreversible. There is always the possi- 
bility of new experiences and explorations disrupting the crystallizations 
reached at a particular point in time. Intra-individual or individual- 
environment interactions may necessitate adjustments and modifications 
that re-initiate decision-making. Revisions and retreats, such as the 
delayed and impaired decisions noted by LoCasio (1964: 885-887) and Breton 
(1972: 17) and the incidences of avoidance behaviour cited by Zytowski 
(1965: 746-750), are to be expected, although, without doubt, the docu- 
mentation of advances tends to predominate. 

Typically, in the literature, the theme of advancement is linked with 
the individual's psycho-social growth and progression through the life 
cycle. Several authors (e.g., Ginzberg et al., 1951; Miller and Form, 
1951; Super, 1957) have delineated various stages or periods of occupational 
interest or activity. They suggest that a career evolves in a time pattern 
that is intimately associated with the evolution of other aspects of life. 
Changes in occupational interests and activities are seen as consequences 
of increased maturation or movement to another stage of the life cycle. 

On the time line in Figure 2, there is a placement of a number of X's 
to indicate the series of decisions. For each individual the number of 
these decisions, and thus the density of the X's, varies. Empirically, it 
would be desirable to assess these decision-making processes at crucial 


stages in the individual's development. The information available from 
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the present study confines consideration to two choice points (Grade 10 
and Grade 12) during the adolescent period. The decisions made at these 
points in time are labelled tentative choices. Confronted with increased 
specialization and additional prerequisites for many occupations, in- 
dividuals in contemporary society often postpone actual entrance into the 
labour force until their late twenties and even early thirties. Hence, 
the reference to "prolonged adolescence" in Figure 2. 

With regards to the adolescent period, it has been pointed out that 
decisions are being made when young people tend to be experiencing 
emotional upheavals related to biological and social development. However, 
in addition to the multiplicity of subjective factors, a variety of extra- 
individual factors affect adolescent decision-making. In varying degrees, 
the family, peer group, school and community leave their mark. It is 
obvious that any study of vocational decision-making requires some speci- 
fication of the context in which decisions are made. Such a specification 
is alluded to in Figure 2, where the last lines of the diagram suggest the 
expanding sphere of influence encountered by the adolescent. A consider- 
able amount of effort, on the part of sociologists, has been directed 
toward identifying and examining the socio-cultural parameters constraining 
occupational choice. Very few, however, have addressed themselves to 
studying the consistency and congruity of levels of occupational aspiration 
and expectation. Before proceeding, a short summary of the conceptual 
framework presented thus far is in order. 

In brief, it has been suggested that the vocational development 


process involves a complex interplay between subjective factors pertaining 
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to individuals and their decision-making and objective factors that 
reflect the environmental context. The consideration of educational 
alternatives and occupational possibilities becomes a problem-solving or 
decision-making task of heightened salience during the adolescent years. 
In formulating their decisions, adolescents evaluate various courses of 
action focussing upon what they like and dislike about a variety of 
alternatives. In addition, however, adolescents assess their chances of 
reaching their desired goals. These appraisals consist of reflections 
upon personal assets and liabilities as well as perceived social opportuni- 
ties and obstacles. Input into the decision also includes some crystal- 
lization of past and present experiences and projections or speculations 
with respect to the future. Their exposure to various influences and 
circumstances helps or hinders them in effecting a compromise between the 
decisional components. The amount of consistency between aspirations and 
expectations is one indication of whether or not balance has been achieved 
and the issue resolved, at least, temporarily. Moreover, the stability or 
instability of these tentative "choices" over time is thought to be a 
function of the adolescents' self-evaluations, the directives and responses 
(verbally and otherwise) of significant others, and the formal and informal 
influences of the adolescents' family, peer group, school and community. 

As noted by a number of writers (e.g., Crites, 1969: 117-122; Breton, 
1972: 8), the above mentioned decision may constitute a response that is 
partly conscious and partly unconscious, just as it may be more or less 


systematic. 


Receiving consistently low grades; being good 
in mathematics; liking literature; being told 
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that you are not the 'salesman type', or that 

law would be too difficult; being a member of 

a subordinate ethnic or racial group; being 

admonished to aspire, above or below your 

station in life--all are experiences that 

convey certain messages to the adolescent in 

terms of the kind of person he is and what 

he could or should be aiming for in life 

Cocecon.mloy 2-5) 
To be sure, adolescents are unaware of all the factors that affect their 
vocational evaluations and assessments. Nevertheless, in secondary school, 
adolescents make choices and engage in activities which have significant 
ramifications for subsequent educational and occupational decisions (for 
example, range of choice might be restricted). Thus, considering the 
scant attention this particular problem has received in past studies, it 
remains an important research task to identify and systematically analyze 
the factors that facilitate or foil the course of the occupational choice 
process. 

The central premise animating the conceptual framework outlined so 
far contends that the way in which an adolescent integrates his occupational 
preferences (i.e., aspirations) with the practical plans he has with respect 
to an occupation (i.e., expectations) at one point in time (i.e., consistency) 
and the manner in which he brings them together over time (i.e., congruency) 
are determined by certain subjective and objective factors. Specifically, 
the dependency of the students’ levels of occupational consistency at time 
one and time two and congruency on twenty-two measures of selected back- 


ground factors is postulated. The students' levels of occupational con- 


sistency and congruency are thought to be influenced by leadership ability, 
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expressive and instrumental educational and occupational values, 
educational and occupational opportunity orientations, family socio- 
economic status, father's and mother's education, family size, father's 
and mother's educational and occupational encouragement, program in 
school, average marks, mental ability, community size, isolation and 
mobility orientation. 

The independent variables examined in the present study may be 
grouped under the following four headings: self-related factors; family- 
related factors; school-related factors; and community-related factors. 
The general impact of these variables on occupational aspirations and 
expectations has been surveyed in the review of literature. Only findings 
and assumptions that suggest how they relate to consistency or congruity 


will be mentioned in conjunction with the presentation of the hypotheses. 


Statement of Hypotheses 


Self-related factors: 

According to Breton (1972: 19 and 28) an individual's conceptual self- 
system consists of attitudes toward self (e.g., self-acceptance or self- 
esteem) and attitudes toward self in relation to the environment (e.g., 
value and opportunity orientations). Previous research indicates that 
individuals do take an inventory of themselves as part of their decision- 
making. Or, minimally, they have some perception of themselves, a self- 
image or self-concept. It also suggests awareness of significant character- 


istics of occupational roles and cognizance of the social structural con- 
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straints one must overcome to reach these roles (Hilton, 1962: 293; Moore, 
1969: 864). 

Several theories of vocational choice and development underscore the 
importance of the individual's self-concept in the decision-making process 
(e.g., Super, 1957; Holland, 1959). Occupational choice outcomes are re- 
presented, repeatedly, as attempts to attain an equilibrium between self- 
concept and the content of work roles. Several studies lend credence to 
this representation (Brophy, 1959; Englander, 1960; Blocher and Schutz, 
1961; Warren, 1961; Morrison, 1962; Shiner, 1964; Oppenheimer, 1966; 
Wheeler and Carnes, 1968). Moreover, it has been asserted that the 
successful implementation of self-concept is likely to be a function of the 
degree of self-acceptance displayed by the individual. Feelings of in- 
feriority and unworthiness are bound to restrict reality testing. Self- 
esteem studies suggest an association between "rejection by the individual 
of himself or doubts about his basic worthiness and adequacy" and "the 
experience of difficulties in the formulation of a career goal" (Breton, 
ICs Seber 

In addition to a global appraisal of self-concept, the self-related 
category of variables could include a very broad range of personal character- 
istics (e.g., interests, values, social perceptions, abilities). In com- 
menting on the limitations of the Vocational Interest Blank as a predictor 
of occupational choice, Strong (1943: 30) made a distinction between pre- 
ference and choice and listed some of the factors which cause choice to 
differ from preference. 


A number may be mentioned: (1) pressure of 
family or friends of family to enter a given 
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vocation, to live near mother, etc.; 

(2) desire to marry, which handicaps further 
preparation for the preferred occupation; 
(3) an opportunity to become immediately 
established; (4) lack of necessary finances 
to finish education; (5) lack of necessary 
ability; (6) lack of necessary personality; 
(7) lack of requisite health; (8) lack of 
information about preferred and competing 
occupations so that adequate plans cannot be 
formulated (Strong, 1943: 30). 


Similarly, Schwarzweller (1959: 246-256) anticipated differences in 
aspirations and expectations with respect to the manner in which they are 
related to value orientations and structural factors. Specifically, it 
was hypothesized that value orientations would be more important in aspira- 
tion situations, whereas structural factors would be more likely to affect 
planning situations. The study revealed that for educational orientation 
the functional importance of value orientations in the decision-making 
process seems to increase when moving from the aspiration stage to the 
more concrete plan stage. Schwarzweller (1959: 252) suggests that 


- - - it is due to the overwhelming public 
acceptance of education as a value per se. 
Hence most young people pay lip service to 

the desirability of education as a dominant 
cultural theme, when the theme is expressed 

in terms of hopes, dreams, or desirable goals. 
Approximately 76 per cent of the young people 
in this study expressed a positive aspiration 
to enter college. However, when a young person 
is asked to face the realistic situation in 
which structural factors intrude, the (sub) 
culturally acquired variant values become 
functionally more important. Only 55 per cent 
of the young people expressed a positive plan 
to enter college. 
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On the other hand, the occupational choice data suggested that the functional 


importance of values in decision-making diminishes as one approaches reality 


situations. This latter finding is consistent with existing theoretical 
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arguments which state that social structural parameters affecting human 
activity augment in importance as the decision situation comes closer to 
actual implementation. In concluding this discussion, however, Schwarz- 
weller (1959: 254) states that the apparent inconsistency between the 
educational choice and occupational choice sets of data warrants further 
clarification. 
Even more pertinent to the problem at hand is Ginzberg's (1951) 

speculative explanation of deviant occupational choice patterns (i.e., 
to the extent that inconsistencies and incongruities in levels of occu- 
pational aspiration and expectation can be referred to as "deviant"). 
According to Ginzberg (1951: 209), deviations might be partially accounted 
for _by personality dichotomies based on dominant values. In this scheme, 
"work-oriented", as opposed to "pleasure-oriented'" persons, regard work 
as an intrinsically satisfying activity suitable for self-expression and 
self-actualization. Thus, work is considered, by these individuals,to be 
an end in itself, rather than a mere means to extrinsic rewards (e.g., 
money, prestige). This hypothesis was examined more closely by Breton 
(1972: 51) who, after assessing the work attitudes of Canadian students, 
reported that: 

. . - Students who consider work inherently 

rewarding are less likely to be without a 

career goal than those who value it for its 

extrinsic benefits. 

Discrepancies or inconsistencies in levels of aspiration and ex- 

pectation may also be the result of a negative appraisal of opportunities 
or chances with respect to educational and occupational achievement. [In 


assessing his own abilities, his family's financial resources, or current 
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labour market trends, for example, the adolescent may be sensitized 
differences between what he would like to do and what he really must do, 
all things considered. Breton (1972: 51) found that Canadian students 
who envisioned a future with meagre opportunities (e.g., poor chances of 
success in post-secondary school, a high degree of anxiety about finding 
a job, and the feeling of having below average chances of getting a good 
one) were more likely to be plagued by vocational indecision. 

The particular aspect of self-concept that concerns us is the 
students’ appraisals of their leadership ability. This variable was 
measured by questionnaire responses indicating whether the students 
considered themselves to be above average, average or below average in 
leadership ability as compared to others in their class. Sharp and 
Kristjanson (1966: 25) have suggested that such responses may be viewed as 
"reflecting the self-image the student has developed in interaction with 
his peers." 

In general, it has been asserted that an adolescent's attitudes 
toward self (i.e., appraisal of leadership ability) and self in relation 
to environment (i.e,, educational and occupational value and opportunity 
orientations) affect vocational decision-making. It follows that indiv- 
iduals experiencing problems with respect to the establishment of self- 
identity will also be hampered in the formation of a vocational identity. 
These difficulties with respect to vocational identity are likely to 
manifest themselves in inconsistencies between levels of occupational 
near and expectation at one point in time and incongruities over 


time. Conversely, adolescents with favourable self-images, who have 
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crystallized their likes and dislikes in terms of expressive, as opposed 
to instrumental, ends and are reasonably confident regarding their life 
chances are more likely to have levels of occupational aspiration and 
expectation that are consistent and congruent. In essence, it is hypo- 
thesized that the consistency and congruency of the students’ levels of 
occupational aspiration and expectation will be 


1) directly related to their appraisals of 
their leadership ability. 


2) directly related to their expressive 
educational value orientations. 


3) inversely related to their instrumental 
educational value orientations. 


4) directly related to their expressive 
occupational value orientations. 


5) inversely related to their instrumental 
occupational value orientations. 


6) directly related to their educational 
opportunity orientations. 


7) directly related to their occupational 
opportunity orientations. 


Family-related factors: 


The greatest concentration of research pertaining to familial 
influence is in studies dealing with child socialization. Perhaps in 
recognition of the fact that the family is simultaneously the matrix of 
personality formation and a basic determinant of social class position, 
students of stratification have been particularly interested in the 


relationships between class level and child-rearing practices. Research 


studies in the area have run the gamut from descriptions of specific feed- 


ing and training practices and their relation to achievement motivation 
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(Benedict, 1938; Davis and Havighurst, 1946; Sears, Maccoby and Levine, 
1957; Bronfenbrenner, 1958 and 1963; Rosen and D'Andrade, 1959; 
Swinehart, 1963) to discussions of more general categories of parental 
influence, such as emotional support (Miller and Swanson, 1959), parental 
values (Aberle and Naegele, 1952; Kohn, 1959a and 1959b), and the 
motivational elements in family experience (Dynes, Clarke and Dinitz, 
1956; Strodtbeck, 1958). Whereas Michelson (1968) studied the physical 
environment of the home as a mediating factor in school achievement, 
Rosen (1961), Turner (1962), and Parsons and Bales (1955) concentrated 
on structural correlates of ambition (for example, family size and birth 
order). 

The above mentioned types of studies, along with other past 
endeavors to orang the influence of family factors on adolescents' 
educational and occupational achievement orientations, fall into two 
categories: "Those examining the structural characteristics of the 
family unit as indicators of its social and economic properties" and 
"those purporting to examine the influence of the social-psychological 
properties of the family milieu" (Sewell and Shah, 1968b: 191). Following 
this distinction, the present study examines the influence of objective 
family factors, such as the socio-economic status of the student, levels 
of parental educational achievement, and family size, and subjective 
family factors, such as parental encouragement for educational and occu- 
pational attainment. 

Perhaps the most widely researched variable in sociological circles 
is socio-economic status. George and Kim (1971: 355), for example, have 


stated that 
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» . . social class background could be regarded 

as the variable that is most studied in relation 

to one's educational aspiration. 
A number of relatively recent empirical investigations have discovered 
class differentials with respect to educational orientations. Likewise, 
considerable evidence also indicates that parental socio-economic status, 
however measured, is closely related to their children's occupational 
aspirations and plans. It may be said that research results generally 
support the hypothesis that the higher the family's socio-economic status, 
the higher the child's levels of educational and occupational aspiration 
and expectation. Some authors have asserted that the working class are 
less ambitious both for themselves and for their children. Others, how- 
ever, have argued that there is little difference between class aspira- 
tion levels. Thus, the argument of differential motivation has been 
challenged by those who emphasize the existence of limited opportunities. 
In essence, "two conflicting themes" or competing perspectives on societal 
stratification have been employed to account for social class differences 
in occupational goals (Wan, 1969: 679). One is that there are differences 
in the evaluation of the relative values assigned by adolescents to various 
occupations. The other argues that both middle class and working class 
youth agree on the relative desirability and prestige of various occupations, 
and that differences in goals stem, not primarily from values, but from 
class-associated perceptions of differences in opportunities and general 
life chances (Stephenson, 1955: 34 and 1957: 212; Empey, 1956: 487; Bron- 
fenbrenner, 1958: 61-66; Morland, 1960: 171-175; Weiner and Murray, 1963: 


319; Bennett and Gist, 1964: 167-173; Bender et al., 1967: 278; Scanzoni, 
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1967: 456; Lueptow, 1968: 306; Conger, 1973: 382). 

In sum, several studies in the area of stratification research have 
reported sizeable social class differences in aspirations, expectations 
and eventual achievements. It has been found that adolescents from higher 
status families, in contrast to their lower class counterparts, are more 
inclined to want and plan to attain high educational and occupational 
goals. However, the findings of other researchers have not substantiated 
the assertion that lower class respondents have lower aspiration levels. 
In some studies, it has been demonstrated that children from lower socio- 
economic status families aspire to and achieve high educational and occu- 
pational goals despite the limitations imposed on them by virtue of their 
social class background. Thus, it is evident that although a considerable 
amount of research effort has been expended examining the effect of socio- 
economic status on achievement orientations, studies often yield divergent 
and sometimes contradictory results and interpretations. The vast majority 
of studies have neglected to look at aspirations and expectations together. 
Those that do have noted, but not examined in detail, differences between 
the two measures and how they relate to other variables. The results of a 
few notable exceptions to this research trend (e.g., Empey, 1956; Stephen- 
son, 1957; Bennett and Gist, 1964) imply that differences in levels of 
aspiration and expectation are greater for lower class than middle or 
upper class members. The present study proposes that inconsistencies or 
discrepancies between levels of occupational aspiration and expectation 
may be indicative of an individual's awareness of restricted opportuni- 


ties or constraining circumstances and, as such, are likely to be 
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inversely related to socio-economic status. 

There appears to be fairly consistent findings to the effect that 
parents' levels of educational attainment are positively related to the 
educational and occupational aspirations and expectations of their 
children. The majority of studies reviewed concur with respect to the 
suggestion that children of well educated parents have higher aspirations 
than children of poorly educated parents (Slocum, 1956 and 1958: 12-13; 
Youmans, 1956; Floud and Halsey, 1958: 184; Simpson and Simpson, 1960: 119; 
Belanger, 1961; Porter, 1961: 188; Bertrand, 1962: 230; Christiansen, 1962; 
Herriott, 1963: 159; Sewell, 1963: 18; Siemens, 1965: 66-68; Siemens and 
Driedger, 1965: 35; Sharp and Kristjanson, 1966: 18; Bowles and Slocum, 
1968: 8; Sewell and Shah, 1968b: 191; Krecsy, 1970: 126-128). 

Breton's (1972: 70, 86) study of Canadian students revealed that 
educational background of parents was not related to vocational indecision, 
but that family size and level of parental aspiration for children were 
associated with the formulation of a career goal among boys and girls. 
Students from large families were more likely to be without a career goal 
than those from small families. Similarly, students who lacked encourage- 
ment towards their goal were more likely to be experiencing difficulties. 
This latter finding is certainly not surprising in view of our knowledge 
of the importance of the expectations of significant others and the re- 
search evidence attesting to the importance of the parental push toward 
higher education and occupational achievement. 

In light of the preceding discussion, the following hypotheses are 


advanced with respect to the influence of family-related variables. It is 
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hypothesized that the consistency and congruency of the students' 


levels of occupational aspiration and expectation will be 


8) directly related to the socio-economic status 
of their family. 


9) directly related to the level of their fathers' 
educational attainment. 


10) directly related to the level of their mothers' 
educational attainment. 


11) inversely related to the size of their family. 


12) directly related to their fathers' encouragement 
for continuing education. 


13) directly related to their mothers' encouragement 
for continuing education. 


14) directly related to their fathers' encouragement 
for occupational achievement. 


15) directly related to their mothers' encouragement 
for occupational achievement. 
School-related factors: 

It is generally acknowledged that the role of the school with respect 
to vocational choice is particularly significant during adolescence. [It is 
within the school context that the adolescent performs (academically and 
socially), is evaluated and participates in a variety of activities that 
have direct and indirect consequences for educational and occupational 
achievement. More specifically, the literature is replete with references 
to the school's function as a sorting and allocation agency for society 
(One ePATeOIs wLUOLll, LULICL. VO LsNCLCOULCL: ANd EK LSuce mel OS) wee nus. 


what happens to the adolescent in the school system, the choices he makes 
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and the activities he undertakes, can be expected to affect the course 
of his vocational decision-making and its eventual outcome in terms of 
a position in society's stratification system. 

A number of school-related variables, such as the expectations of 
various school personnel (Herriott, 1963), attitudes toward school, 
studies and self (Boyle, 1966a), academic achievement (Sewell et al., 
1970), and the status consequences of extra-curricular activities (Spady, 
1970), have been implicated in the general occupational attainment pro- 
cess. The school-related variables selected for examination in the present 
study are: program in school, average marks attained in Grade 10 and 1l 
subjects and mental ability. 

It is recognized by most sociologists and educators that the amount 
and type of education that a person receives is closely related to the 
type of occupation he eventually enters (Miller, 1960: 117). The training 
offered by various educational institutions is diverse. Therefore, pro- 
-gress through the educational system requires that some choice in relation 
to type of training, and hence, type of occupation, be made by individuals 
passing through the system. Indeed, the dominant educational philosophy 
underlying the system of differentiated programs is that such programs 
should faci tae educational streaming whereby a student's desires, 
interests and abilities are linked with the appropriate choice of educa- 
tional future. 

Within the schools sampled, the courses offered were grouped into three 
programs of study: university entrance, commercial-vocational, and general. 


Regarding career preparation, the three programs vary in terms of job train- 
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ing orientation. The commercial-vocational program consists primarily 
of "basic", "practical" subjects and concentrates on transmitting 
specific skills thought to be amenable to occupational entry. The 
university entrance program, on the other hand, is aimed at providing 
students with a more general academic grounding and is designed to prepare 
students for post-secondary education. The general program represents a 
combination of university entrance and commercial-vocational courses. At 
first glance, it would seem logical to assume that vocational specificity 
is linked with vocational decision-making; that is, the more occupation- 
ally oriented the educational program, the easier the formulation of 
career goals. Past research (e.g., Coleman, 1961; Gordon, 1957; Breton, 
1972) has alerted us to yet another, and possibly overriding consideration. 
These studies have noted the existence of internal stratification systems 
based on implicit and explicit ranking of academic programs. The follow- 
ing quotation illustrates this point. 

Even though study programmes correspond to 

areas of knowledge, they are also ranked 

against each other in terms of the types of 

students who enroll in them; their desir- 

ability from a teaching standpoint and the 

individual teacher's status in the profession; 

the prestige attached to membership in each of 

them; and the career possibilities open to 

those who are participating (Breton, 1972: 90). 
Parallels have been drawn between the stratification systems in the schools 
and those of society at large. As Porter (1973: 463) has suggested: 

Schools are very much the creatures of the 

societies in which they are found, reflecting 

and reinforcing the interests, powers, and 

inequalities that exist. 


Given the prevalence of this type of emphasis on program ranking and the 


attendant differences in student opportunities and expectations of educators, 
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the largest gaps between aspiration and expectation are most likely mani- 
fest in "lower prestige" programs (i.e., general and commercial-vocational 
rather than university entrance). 

Hypothetically, academic difficulties (as indicated by low marks) 
may also be conducive to discrepant aspirations and expectations. The 
employment of grades as criteria of occupational performance, is a practice 
that has been disputed by some (Borow, 1964). Nevertheless, it is to be 
noted that although the student is attuned to the prominent role the 
occupational environment will play in his future, it is the present educa- 
tional environment in which he must prove himself. Thus, the school 
provides a current context for a certain amount of reality testing. Regard- 
less of how a student arrives at his occupational choice, he must carry out 
certain steps in relation to the educational system to implement his choice. 
Failing this, he is forced to alter either or both his occupational or 
educational plans. The progress a individual has made and that which he 
hopes to make can be compared and the plausibility of his occupational 
aspirations checked. In as much as marks may be considered indicators of 
progress in the academic sphere, it is anticipated that students with 
higher averages are less likely to have inconsistent and incongruent levels 
of aspiration and expectation. In sum, it is hypothesized that the con- 
sistency and congruency of the students levels of occupational aspiration 
and expectation will be 


16) directly related to the prestige rank of their 
program in school. 


17) directly related to their average marks in 
Grade 10 and 11 subjects. 
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18) directly related to their mental ability 
scores. 


Community-related factors: 

The category of community-related variables utilized in the present 
study includes: size of community, isolation of community, and student's 
mobility orientation. 

Several studies have documented rural-urban differentials in educa- 
tional and occupational aspirations, expectations and attainment (Slocun, 
1956; Burchinal, 1961; Cowhig and Nam, 1961; Rogoff, 1961; Sewell, 1964; 
Sewell and Orenstein, 1965; Siemens and Driedger, 1965; Sharp and Krist- 
janson, 1966). Typically, the larger, more urbanized, and more economic- 
ally developed the community of residence, the higher the levels of aspira- 
tion, expectation and attainment. : 

Similarly, Breton (1972: 71) found the size of community of residence 
to be weakly associated with lack of a career goal; with smaller commun- 
ities having a slightly larger proportion of undecided than the larger. 
Interestingly, Ralston's (1974: 1) longitudinal study of the career aspira- 
tions of 391 Nova Scotia secondary school students found that career in- 
decision was not associated with migrant status. Moreover, congruence 
between aspirations and attainment, though weak in general, was greatest 
among migrants. These findings suggest that students residing in larger, 
more urban communities have advantages (e.g., accessibility to post-second- 
ary educational institutions) that students in smaller, more isolated com- 
munities do not enjoy when it comes to vocational decision-making. Thus, 


students residing in smaller, more isolated communities are more likely to 
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experience differences between what they would like to do and what they 
have to do. Tangentially, the results cited above also imply that students 
who are willing to leave their community of residence are more likely to 
have a crystallized career goal which they are pursuing. In view of the 
findings discussed in this section, it is hypothesized that the consist- 
ency and congruency of the students' levels of occupational aspiration 

and expectation will be 


19) directly related to the size of their community 
of residence. 


20) inversely related to the isolation of their 
community of residence. 


21) directly related to their geographical mobility 
orientations. 


Cultural factors: 

Research has consistently revealed sex differences in educational and 
occupational values (Ginzberg, 1951; Singer and Stefflre, 1954; Rosenberg, 
1957; Dipboye and Anderson, 1959; Schwarzweller, 1959 and 1960; Gribbons 
and Lohnes, 1965; Wagman, 1965; Thompson, 1966), opportunity orientations 
(Elder, 1963; Zavalloni, 1968), aspirations (Haller and Sewell, 1957; 
Sewell, Haller and Straus, 1957; Herriott, 1963; Gottlieb and Ramsey, 1964; 
Siemens, 1965; Pavalko and Bishop, 1966) and expectations (Stephenson, 1957; 
Porter, 1961 and 1965; Sewell and Shah, 1968a and 1968b). In general, it 
has been observed that boys tend to stress the extrinsic rewards derived 
from work, whereas girls consider the chance to help people and serve 
society to be of prime importance; that boys tend to be more optimistic in 


their outlook on the opportunity structure than girls; and that, in both 
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the educational and occupational spheres, boys aspire to and expect to 
attain higher levels of achievement than girls. 

Henshel (1973: 60) has pointed out that the above mentioned differ- 
entials are not a matter of intelligence. There are indications that 
many girls would like to become professionals but realistically appraise 
the social climate and conclude that, instead, they will become clerks. 
This assertion is supported by Breton and McDonald's (1971: 189-190) 
finding that, although only 13% of third and fourth year high school girls 
preferred non-professional jobs, 23.3% assumed that this is where they 
would eventually be. Similarly, 52.1% preferred professional and technical 
positions but only 42.8% expected to reach that level. 

In view of the differences found in previous studies when data have 
been stratified by sex, it was considered mandatory to analyze the boys' 
and girls' data separately. It is anticipated that the separate analysis 
made for males and females will provide an opportunity to observe whether 
or not similar relationships between independent and dependent variables 
hold for both sexes. In addition, it will be possible to determine whether 
or not 

22) the male students' levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation are more con- 


sistent and congruent than those of the 
female students. 
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Chapter IV 


METHODOLOGY 


This chapter presents information on the construction and adminis- 
tration of the research instruments, the operationalization and measurement 
of the independent and dependent variables and a comment on the methods of 
analysis employed. 

Source of the Data 

The sample studied may be delineated as all students registered in 
the twelfth grade in the five selected single enterprise communities, who 
were present on the day(s) the questionnaires were administered. 

The present study was conducted under the auspices of the Center 
for Settlement Studies, University of Manitoba and was part of an inter- 
disciplinary research program organized for the purpose of gathering 
information on a variety of aspects of life in single enterprise communities 
along Canada's northern resource frontier (Siemens, 1970:2). In keeping 
with the overall aims and objectives of the larger project, the final phase 
focused its concern on examining the socio-cultural correlates of educa- 
tional and occupational achievement orientations of twelfth grade students 
residing in five single enterprise communities in northern Manitoba and 
Ontario. Random selection procedures or province-wide sampling were not 
employed precisely because the context of the achievement orientations to 
be studied was specified. 

The term "single enterprise community'' designates a town or city so 
dominated by a single, basic, economic enterprise that the practical 


existence of that community depends in large part on its continuance. 
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Perhaps the chief characteristic of a single enterprise "company town" 

is that a major proportion of its population is employed by one enter- 
prise. Moreover, in a single enterprise community the service industries 
are auxiliary entities, heavily dependent on the major enterprise for 
their subsistence. This is due to the fact that such a large proportion 
of the market they reach is employed by the same dominant enterprise. 

It can be argued that the above mentioned definitive factors are 
too restrictive and too severe, but an endeavor should be made to grasp 
the general emphasis given by this "survival type" definition. To be 
sure, some single enterprise communities could survive the closing of 
their mine or mill, however, their fundamental functioning would be 
severely threatened and inevitably impaired. It is contended that the 
resultant community would be either so depleted in facilities or different 
in economic structure that, in a sociological sense, it would constitute a 
"new" community, a "new'' and essentially different context for educational 
and occupational attainment. 

The single enterprise communities selected for consideration in 
this study were: Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, Pine Falls, and Thompson, Manitoba 
and Red Lake, Ontario. 

Each of the five communities studied depends upon a single and basic 
economic enterprise. In addition, four of the five communities are 
situated in relatively isolated sections of the country. 

Pine Falls, Manitoba, is the least remote geographically and, with 
a population of 1,245, it is also the smallest community studied. The 
town is 85 miles north-east of Winnipeg and is easily accessible by paved 
road and railway. The Abitibi Manitoba Paper Company controls the com- 


munity's pulp and paper industry employing a minimum of approximately 400 
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individuals with a maximum employment figure of about 2,000 during the 
cutting season. 

Lynn Lake, Manitoba, is the most remote geographically, being 
700 miles north of Winnipeg. Transportation is provided by rail and 
airlines but the community is not accessible by road. The town of 
2,350 people is supported by the mine operated by Sherritt-Gordon Mines 
Limited where 725 persons are employed. 

Red Lake, Ontario, is a community of 2,510 persons, 175 miles 
north of Kenora, Ontario, and 140 miles from Dryden. Five major mining 
companies operate producing mines in the vicinity of Red Lake. These 
companies employ approximately 1,000 people. 

Flin Flon, Manitoba, a community of 10,220 persons, is approxi- 
mately 550 miles north-west of Winnipeg and is accessible by paved 
highway. The town is serviced by rail, bus and airlines. Approximately 
2,000 persons in Flin Flon and 1,100 in adjacent mines are employed by 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Company. 

The largest community studied, Thompson, Manitoba had an estimated 
population of 15,000 in 1968 but informal reports indicate that the 
population is now closer to 22,000. The settlement is 700 road miles 
(the final 250 miles has a gravel surface), and 400 air miles, north of 
Winnipeg. Train, bus, and air service provide ample transportation for 
the community. The basic industry is mining and the International Nickel 
Company employs over 3,000 workers. 

Data Acquisition 

The data necessary for this study were obtained by the questionnaire 

method. Questionnaires were administered to students in Grade 10 (1969) 


and again in Grade 12 (1971). Thus, measures for the dependent variables 
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were obtained at two points in time. The interval separating the two 
sets of measurements is two years. The requisite information was 


available for 262 students (132 male, 130 female). 


The Questionnaire 


The Student Questionnaire (1971) is comprised of three parts (see 
Appendix A). The initial section contains questions designed to obtain 
information on selected individual and social factors (e.g., leadership 
ability, family socio-economic status, parental educational levels, com- 
munity of residence and perceived parental encouragement for continuing 
education and for occupational achievement). The second section of the 
questionnaire is directed toward discerning the students’ educational 
values, opportunity orientations, aspirations and expectations. The 
third section consists of questions on the students' occupational values, 


opportunity orientations, aspirations and expectations. 


Operationalization of Independent Variables 


1. Leadership ability was measured by questionnaire responses indicating 
whether the students considered themselves to be below average, average 
or above average in leadership ability as compared to others in their 
class. The code scores assigned ranged from a low of 1 (below average or 
negative appraisal) to a high of 3 (above average or positive appraisal). 
2. An expressive educational value-orientation is defined as the 
empirically measured tendency to react favorably or unfavorably to a 
generalized conception of education as an end in itself. As shown in 
Figure 4, the expressive educational values category includes liberal 
Baneeeienal or self-fulfillment aims (items b and e) and socio-humanistic 


aims (items d and g). 
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Expressive-Instrumental Categorization of the Educational 


and Occupational Values 


Educational Values 


Instrumental: 


a) To help me achieve a 
secure way of life 


c) To help me get a good 
paying job and become 
economically independent 


f) To obtain prestige and 
a high social position 
in the community 


h) To develop the knowledge 
and skills applicable to 
a career 


Expressive: 


b) To develop my mind 
and enable me to 
formulate my own ideas, 
beliefs and values 


d) To develop the ability to 
get along with people 
e) To help me understand 


myself better 


g) To help me become a good 
citizen in my community 


Occupational Values 


Instrumental: 


a) 


c) 


f) 


h) 


Stable, secure future 
which this occupation 
provides 


Chance to earn a good 
deal of money 


The high social status 
and prestige provided 
by this occupation 


The amount of leisure 
time this occupation 
provides (good working 
hours and holidays) 


Expressive: 


b) 


d) 


e) 


8) 


Chance to use my 
special skills and 
abilities 


Chance to work with 
people rather than alone 
or with things 


Chance to be creative 
and original 


Chance to help others 
and contribute to society 
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An instrumental educational value-orientation is defined as the 


empirically measured tendency to react favorably or unfavorably to a 


generalized conception of education as a means to further ends, such as 


the attainment of a career (item h), a secure way of life (item a), a 


good income (item c) and prestige (item ay 


4, 


An expressive occupational value-orientation is defined as the 


empirically measured tendency to react favorably or unfavorably to a 


generalized conception of work (or the type of career it offers) as an 


end in itself. As shown in Figure 4, the expressive occupational values 


category focuses on self-expression (items b and e), interpersonal 


relations (item d) and service to society (item g). 


a 


An instrumental occupational value-orientation is defined as the 


empirically measured tendency to react favorably or unfavorably to a 


generalized conception of work as a means for attaining external rewards, 


such as security (item a), a good salary (item c), prestige (item f), 


leisure (item h); that is a concern with the rewards to be obtained for 


work rather than the gratification to be derived from the work. 


Instrumentation of the Value Variables: 


In the question designed to elicit expression of educational values, 


the respondents were presented with a list of eight statements identified 


6. 


As pointed out by Meier (1970:75), there exists a commonsense logic 
in which getting an education may be seen as necessarily "instrumental" 
to some post-educational end. Likewise, the actual process through 
which an education is obtained may be appreciated expressively as a 
life experience in and for itself. The intent here, however, is to 
take the educational purpose or objective as the value-laden point of 
reference. Thus, the educational aims are viewed in terms of antici- 
pated goal states which may be valued primarily in and for themselves 
or in terms of goal states that are primarily adaptive to post-educa- 
tional realities, that is education as a means for attaining further 
socially desirable rewards, e.g., income and social standing. 
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in an introductory sentence as "the various purposes an education serves." 
The students were asked to indicate how important they considered each 
statement to be in describing what they wanted to get out of an education 
(see Appendix A, Student Questionnaire, p. 6, #20). 

In the question designed to elicit expression of occupational values, 
the respondents were presented with a list of eight items identified in an 
introductory sentence as "characteristics people look for when choosing an 
occupation." The students were asked to indicate how important they con- 
sidered each characteristic to be when choosing an occupation (see Appendix 
A, Student Questionnaire, p. 9, #32). 

On the basis of a review of relevant literature and the results of 
past research endeavors, the items comprising the educational and occupa- 
tional value sets were categorized in accordance with the generalized 
expressive-instrumental distinction. As shown in Figure 4, four items in 
each value set were classified as expressive (items b, d, e, g) and four 
as instrumental (items a, c, f, h). Since the students' expressive and 
instrumental educational and occupational value scores were derived in 
the same manner, the general procedure employed will be described with 
reference to the educational values only. 

The respondents were asked to indicate the importance of each of the 
eight items comprising the educational value set by circling a number from 
1 to 9, with 1 indicating "very unimportant" to 9 indicating "very im- 
portant." Thus, the respondents rated each item on a nine-point scale; 
the higher the rating, the more important the item. The random order of 
item presentation utilized in the questions is designated by the letters 
accompanying the items in Figure 4. The respondents! ratings of each of 


the four items pre-coded as being indicators of expressive educational 
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aims (items b, d, e, g of the educational value set) were summed to 

obtain their expressive educational value scores. Similarly, the 
respondents’ ratings of each of the four items pre-coded as being indica- 
tors of instrumental educational aims (items a, c, f, h) were summed to 
obtain their instrumental educational value scores. The same procedure 

was employed with the respondents' ratings of the items in the occupational 
value set to arrive at their expressive and instrumental occupational value 
scores. The total scores, thus derived, indexed the respondents! value 
orientations. Operationally, the higher the expressive score, the more 
expressive the value orientation; the higher the instrumental score, the 
more instrumental the value orientation. The possible range for these 
total or summated scores was from a low of 4 (if a respondent rated one four 
items 1 each) to a high of 36 (9 each). 

6. An educational opportunity orientation is defined as: the student's 
subjective perception of his (her) opportunities for obtaining the educa- 
tion he (she) wants. 

7. An occupational opportunity orientation is defined as: the student's 
subjective perception of his (her) opportunities for obtaining the occupa- 
tion he (she) wants. 

Instrumentation of the Opportunity Orientations: 

In the question designed to elicit the respondents' appraisals of 
educational opportunities, the students were asked to indicate how good 
they thought their opportunities were for obtaining the education they 
wanted (see Appendix A, Student Questionnaire, p. 4, #15). 

In the question designed to elicit the respondents' appraisals of 
occupational opportunities, the students were asked to indicate how good 
they thought their opportunities were for obtaining the occupation they 


wanted (see Appendix A, Student Questionnaire, p. 7, #25). 
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For both the educational and occupational opportunity questions, 
the respondents were asked to check the appropriate category from among 
the following: very good; good; not too good; poor; non-existent. The 
code scores assigned ranged from a low of 1, which corresponded with the 
poor and non-existent categories combined, to a high of 4, which cor- 
responded with the very good category. Operationally, the higher the 
score, the more positive or optimistic the opportunity orientation. 

8. Socio-economic Status 

Data for the assessment of familial socio-economic status were 
taken from a question regarding the present occupation of the student's 
father. The occupation that the students ascribed to their fathers was 
rated according to Blishen's (1967:41-53) Socio-Economic Index for 
Occupations in Canada. It was from Blishen's (1967:41-53) list of 320 
occupations ranked in terms of education, income and prestige, with 
scores ranging from 25.36 for trappers and hunters to 76.69 for chemical 
engineers, that socio-economic scores were assigned to the students' 
statements of their fathers’ occupations. 

9. and 10. Parental Educational Attainment 

The variables father's education and mother's education refer to 
the highest levels of fathers’ and mothers! educational achievement as 
reported by the students. In separate questions for their mother and 


father, respondents were asked to check the appropriate category from 


among the following: some grade school; completed grade school; some high 


school; completed high school; completed high school and also had other 


93, 


training (fathers - for example: technical training; mothers - for example: 


business course, teacher training); some university; university graduate; 


some graduate work; graduate degree (M.D., M.A., Ph.D., etc.). The code 
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scores assigned ranged from a low of 1 for the first category to a high 
of 8 for the last category. The category 'some graduate work" was 
omitted because it did not apply to any of the students’ parents. 
ll. Family Size 

This was indexed by the student's responses to questions onthe 


number of older and younger brothers and sisters he (she) had. 


1227 and 13. Parental Encouragement for Continuing Education 
The variables father's encouragement for continuing education and 
mother's encouragement for continuing education were based on the students' 


responses to five statements intended to record their perceptions of the 
strength of encouragement received from their parents regarding the con- 
tinuation of their education. In separate questions for their father and 
mother, the students were asked to indicate if each parent nadecarons ly 
encouraged them to continue; had given them some encouragement to continue; 
had encouraged them to graduate from high school and then go to work; had 
encouraged them to quit school now and work; or had never said much about 
it. The degree of encouragement was scored: 1 indicating no encouragement 
for continuing education ("never said" and "quit now''), 2 indicating some 
encouragement ("encouraged them to graduate from high school" and "given 


them some encouragement to continue") and 3 indicating strong encouragement 


("strongly encouraged them to continue"). 


14. and 15. Parental Encouragement for Occupational Achievement 
The variables father's encouragement for occupational achievement 


and mother's encouragement iene occupational achievement were based on the 


students' responses to five statements intended to record their perceptions 


of the strength of encouragement received from their parents regarding 
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occupational achievement. In separate questions for their father and 
mother, the students were asked to indicate if each parent wanted them 
to get a very good job, wanted them to get a job that is better than 
most jobs in their community; wanted them to get a job that is as good 
as most jobs in their community; has never said much about it; or does 
not care what kind of job they go into. The code scores assigned were: 
1 indicating no encouragement for occupational achievement ("never said" 
and "does not care"), 2 indicating some encouragement ("wanted them to 
get a job that was as good as, or better than, most jobs in their conm- 
munity") and 3 indicating strong encouragement ("wanted them to get a 
very good job"). 
16. Program in School 

The students were asked to indicate whether they were taking a 
Commercial, General, University Entrance or any other (e.g., Combined 
General and University Entrance) program of studies. For the girls, the 
code scores were 1 (Commercial), 2 (General, Combined General and Uni- 
versity Entrance) and 3 (University Entrance). None of the boys were 
taking a Commercial course so their code scores were 0 (General, Combined 
General and University Entrance) and 1 (University Entrance). 
17. Average Marks 

The students were asked to indicate their average marks in Grade 10 
and Grade 11 subjects. It was possible for them to check one of nine 
categories with code scores ranging from 1 (mostly F's) to 9 (mostly A's). 


7. Dichotomized measures included in the analysis are treated as ''dummy 
variables" (Boyle, 1970; Nie et al., 1975). 
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18. Mental Ability 

The mental ability scores were obtained from Department of Educa- 
tion records. The I.Q. test administered by the Department of Education 
to all Grade IX students in Manitoba is known as the "Quick Scoring Group 


Test of Learning Capacity - Advanced - Grade X to feast 


19. Community Size 

The communities were ranked directly according to population size. 
The rank-scores assigned to each community are as follows: Pine Falls 
(1 - Smallest), Lynn Lake (2), Red Lake (3), Flin Flon (4), Thompson (5 - 
Largest). 
20. Community Isolation 

For an assessment of the relative isolation of the communities 
involved, the writer relied on the Index of Isolation developed for these 
specific single enterprise communities during the initial phase of the 
project. The rankings assigned to the communities were composite scores 
representing a variety of factors including accessibility in terms of 
transportation, presence of highways, actual geographic remoteness, that 
is, distance from inhabited areas of the country and communication facil- 
ities available in the community (Peach, 1970: 42; Krecsy, 1970: 68-69). 


The rank-scores assigned to each community with reference to relative 


isolation are as follows: Pine Falls (1 - Least isolated), Flin Flon (2), 


Thompson (3), Red Lake (4), Lynn Lake (5 - Most isolated). 


21. Geographical Mobility Orientation 


This was indexed by the student's respone (0 - yes; 1 - no) as to 


8. This test was devised by the Ontario College of Education and copy- 
righted in 1958 by the Ontario Department of Education, Toronto 
(Siemens, 1965: 53). 
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whether or not he (she) would like to work in his (her) present community 
after completing his’ (her) education. 
Operationalization of Dependent Variables 

The specific dependent variables used in the present study are 
comprised of differing combinations of the following variables. Thus, 
their definitions and operationalizations are dealt with first. 


Level of Occupational Aspiration (LOA) is defined as: the student's 


statement of the occupational level he (she) would like to reach. 


Level of Occupational Expectation (LOE) is defined as: the student's 


estimation of the occupational position he (she) will actually attain. 
Instrumentation of Occupational Aspiration (LOA) and Expectation (LOE) 

The Occupational Aspiration Scale (OAS) is an eight item forced- 
choice instrument. It is comprised of items eliciting responses at two 
expression levels, realistic (R) and idealistic (I), each two goal- 
periods, referred to as career periods in this context, short range 
fom eenceOteschooline and !ong Lange (uP ac age =30) = tnesewyteld four, 
combinations: RS, IS, RL, and IL, which are incorporated into four wordings 
for questions. Each of these four questions is presented twice, thus 
giving a total of eight OAS items (Miller and Haller, 1964: 448). 

The question wordings are presented in Figure 5 (also see Appendix 
A, Student Questionnaire, p. 9-11, #23). The numbers in parentheses in 
Figure 5 indicate the question numbers in which each item-wording is used. 
The letters in parentheses refer to the combination of expression levels 
and goal-ranges for each question. 

Each of the eight stimulus questions of the OAS is followed by a 


set of ten occupational titles, which constitute its response alternatives. 
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FIGURE 5 
OAS Format: Combination of Expression Levels and Goal-Periods 
for Each of the Four Question-Wordings* 
esr E EAS Goal-Periods 
levels 


Idealistic (I) 


Realistic (R) 


Short-range (S) 


Of the jobs listed in this 
question, which ONE would 
you choose if you were 
FREE TO CHOOSE ANY of 
them you wished when 

your SCHOOLING IS OVER? 

(2 and 4) 


Of the jobs listed in this 
question, which is the 
BEST ONE you are REALLY 
SURE YOU CAN GET when 
your SCHOOLING IS OVER? 

(1 and 3) 


* (Haller and Miller, 1967: 45). 


FIGURE 6 


Long-range (L) 


Of the jobs listed in this 
question, which ONE would 
you choose to have when 
you are 30 YEARS OLD, if 
you were FREE TO HAVE ANY 
of them you wished? 

(6 and 8) 


Of the jobs listed in this 
question, which is the 
BEST ONE you are REALLY 
SURE YOU CAN HAVE by the 
time you are 30 YEARS OLD? 
(Syands.7/) 


Distribution of Prestige Scores of Occupational Titles for Each 


OAS Item* 


Order of Presentation Score 
1 Z. 
*, 4 
3 8 
4 2 
5) 9 
6 0 
7 6 
8 3 
9 5 

10 l 


er —————— 


* (Haller and Miller, 1967: 47). 
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The occupational titles were selected from the ninety occupations ranked 
by the National Opinion Research Center's study of the prestige of 
occupations (NORC, 1947: 3-13). In all, eighty occupations are used 
(eight stimulus questions by ten alternatives per question). Each 
occupation is presented as a possible response only once among the eight 
items. [It was necessary to make minor adjustments in the occupations 
used in the scale because all of the original are not applicable in Canada. 
In four cases comparable Canadian positions were substituted, for example, 
"Provincial Premier" was used in place of "State Governor" (Kristjanson, 
1307-20). 

Each of the eight items is scored in the same way. There are ten 
alternatives for each question and only one alternative may be checked. 
On the OAS form Haller and Miller (1964: 454) placed the prestige ranks 
for each set of ten alternatives in a non-hierarchical distribution to 
insure that the order of presentation would not correspond to the order of 
prestige. The same order of presentation is used for each set of response 
alternatives. Figure 6 shows the re-arrangement of prestige scores and 
the corresponding scores for each of the ten response alternatives. Each 
set of ten occupational alternatives spans the entire range of occupational 
prestige and is scored from zero to nine. Operationally, an item score of 
nine means that the respondent has chosen the highest prestige occupation 
in the item, while an item score of zero indicates that he has chosen the 
lowest prestige occupation. The sum of all eight item scores is taken as 
the individual's level of occupational aspiration as measured by the OAS. 
The total score, which may range from zero to seventy-two, may be inter- 
preted simply as a relative indicator of the prestige level on the occupa- 


tional hierarchy which an individual views as a goal (Miller and Haller, 
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1964: 454). 

In addition to an overall index of occupational aspiration, it is 
possible to obtain subscores for each of the four dimensions (RS, IS, RL, 
IL). For the purposes of the present study, the realistic OAS subscores 
are combined to index level of occupational expectation (LOE) and the 
idealistic OAS subscores are combined to index level of occupational 
aspiration (LOA). 

Having defined and operationalized the two above mentioned variables, 
it is now necessary to define and operationalize the terms consistency and 
congruency. 

Consistency refers to the degree of similarity or amount of agree- 
ment between level of aspiration and level of expectation. The procedure 
employed is one of comparing the student's level of occupational aspiration 
with his (her) level of occupational expectation at one point in time (e.g., 
T) = Grade 10). A student whose LOA at Ty is the same as his (her) LOE at 
Tj is considered to have consistent occupational aspirations and expect- 
SCLOUS 

More specifically, a difference score is calculated (LOA minus LOE) 
and the resultant score (i.e., consistency score) is utilized as an in- 
dicator of the amount of agreement between occupational aspirations and 
expectations. The same procedure is repeated in order to examine the 
consistency of levels of aspiration and expectation at Ty (Grade 12). 

Congruency refers to the degree of similarity or amount of agreement 
between: 


levels of occupational aspiration at T) and Ty 


Levels of occupational expectation at T, and T, 
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Level of occupational aspiration is utilized to illustrate the procedure. 
The same procedure is followed for level of occupational expectation. 

The procedure employed is one of comparing the student's level of 
occupational aspiration at T, with his (her) level of occupational 
aspiration at Ty. A student whose LOA at Ty (Grade 12) is the same as 
his (her) LOA at Ty (Grade 10) is considered to have congruent occupational 
aspirations. More specifically, a difference score is calculated (LOA at 
To minus LOA at T,) and the resultant score (i.e., a congruency score) is 
utilized as an indicator of the amount of agreement between levels of 
occupational aspiration at T, and To. 

In sum, the dependent variables used in the present study are: 

1. Level of Occupational Consistency at Time One which is defined as the 
degree of similarity or amount of agreement between the student's level of 
occupational aspiration and level of occupational expectation in Grade 10. 


This is indexed by a T, occupational consistency score (i.e., LOA at Ty 


t 


minus LOE at T))- 


=“ 


2. Level of Occupational Consistency at Time Two which is defined as the 
degree of similarity or amount of agreement between the student's level of 
occupational aspiration and level of occupational expectation in Grade 12. 
This is indexed by a T, occupational consistency score (i.e., LOA at To 
minus LOE at T,)- 

3. Level of Occupational Expectation Congruency which is defined as the 


degree of similarity or amount of agreement between the student's tenth 
grade level of occupational expectation and his (her) twelfth grade level 
of occupational expectation. This is indexed by an occupational expecta- 


tion congruency score (i.e., LOE at T, minus LOE at Ty) 
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4, Level of Occupational Aspiration Congruency which is defined as the 


degree of similarity or amount of agreement between the student's tenth 
grade level of occupational aspiration and his (her) twelfth grade level 
of occupational aspiration. This is indexed by an occupational 


aspiration congruency score (i.e., LOA at T, minus LOA at T,)- 


2 


Method of Analysis 


As indicated in the review of literature, past attempts to 
identify socio-cultural factors associated with occupational aspiration 
and attainment have resulted in the delineation of a number of relevant 
variables to be considered in theoretical formulations about, and 
empirical research on, the occupational choice process. These continued 
endeavors to enumerate important variables i made attempts at meaning- 
ful syntheses exceedingly difficult. There appeared to be a need for a 
means of evaluating the overall contribution of a set of independent 
variables and a means of evaluating the contribution of a particular 
independent variable with the influence of other independent variables 


controlled. The technique of multiple regression is useful for these 


purposes. The fundamental assumptions associated with multiple regression 


analysis are presented in Figure 7. 
Most often multiple regression is employed 
1. to find the best linear prediction equation and 
evaluate its prediction accuracy; 
2. to control for other confounding factors in order 


to evaluate the contribution of a specific variable 


ed The data necessary to examine some of the main assumptions are 
contained in Appendix B. 
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Figure 7 


The Assumptions of Multiple Regression Analysis* 


Basic assumptions. 

1. Independent variables are related in a linear fashion with the 
dependent variable and among themselves. 

2. Effects of independent variables can be added together to yield 
a prediction of the dependent variable. 

3. Independent variables are not correlated. 

4. All variables are interval-level variables. 


Added assumptions if one is interested in running statistical tests of 
hypotheses about a population from-sample data. 

5. The dependent variable is normally distributed within cate- 
gories of independent variables, singly and in combination. 

6. The variance in the dependent variable is equal across cate- 
gories of the independent variables. 


Added assumptions if multiple regression analysis is to be applied to 
testing causal models of the relationship between variables. 

7. The theoretical ordering of independent and dependent variables 
should be known and such that independent variables change first and 
dependent variables later. 

8. The set of independent and dependent variables should be in- 
clusive of all (major) variables influencing the dependent variables. 
That is, it should be a closed system. 

9. Measures should have demonstrated reliability and validity. 

10. Disturbance terms (error terms) should be uncorrelated with 
each other or with independent variables directly connected to the same 
variable. 


* Assumptions should be taken seriously and consequences of departures 
from one assumption upon the importance of other assumptions is the 
subject of debate and inquiry in the field. The interval-level measure- 
ment assumption, for example, can be handled in some cases for even 
nominal-level variables by using what are called "dummy variables." The 
"no-intercorrelation among independent variables" assumption is usually 
interpreted to mean "low intercorrelation" (low multicollinearity), but 
checking and caution are needed where there are small departures. It 
may also be the case that the theoretical idea of variables related in 
a simple, linear fashion is intrinsically interesting as a model (or 
first model) of some aspect of the social world. In this case, the 
results of a regression analysis would be interesting, even though all 
of the regression assumptions may not fit the world particularly well. 


(Adapted from Loether and McTavish, 1974: 308). 
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or set of variables; and, 
3. to find structural relations and provide 

explanations for seemingly complex multi- 

variate relationships, such as is done in 

patbmenalyeisaUNiese tial 97 57532. 
The data analysis in the present study is based on the first two uses of 
multiple regression mentioned above. Multiple regression is employed 
both as a means of evaluating the contribution of each independent 
variable with the influence of the other independent variables controlled 
and as a means of evaluating the overall contribution of the independent 
variables. Initially, partial meerese oe or beta coefficients are used 
as measures of the influence of each independent variable, on the four 
dependent variables examined separately, with adjustments made for the 
other independent variables. These partial beta values (B) are used to 
test the hypotheses. Also, an attempt is made to determine the amount of 
variation in each of the dependent variables that is accounted for or 
explained by dependence upon the independent variables operating jointly. 
The coefficient of multiple determination (Rr?) provides a measure of the 


proportion of the variation in a dependent variable which has been 


explained by the multiple regression equation. The respective coefficients 


of multiple determination for each of the four dependent variables 
included in the study are assessed. Thus, the partial beta coefficients 
and the coefficients of multiple determination resulting from the 
requisite sets of multiple regression equations for the male and female 
students form the bases for the presentation and discussion of findings 


in the chapters to follow. 
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In addition an extension of the analysis is included to provide 
insights regarding interrelationships among the independent variables. 
This segment of the analysis is considered to be exploratory and pre- 
liminary insofar as it is confined to a presentation of the pattern of 
effects among the common antecedents of the four dependent variables. 
The intent is to provide an initial step in the direction of path 


analytical procedures. 
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Chapter V 


PRESENTATION AND DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 


Introduction 

As has been pointed out, the basic objective of this study is 
to examine empirically some of the factors affecting the consistency 
and congruency of vocational decisions made by high school students. 
This chapter contains the data that are directly relevant to the 
testing of the hypotheses advanced earlier. 

More specifically, this chapter is comprised of two main sections: 
the first deals with the presentation of the findings and the second is 
devoted to a discussion of significant findings. These two major 
sections are subdivided, in turn, into two parallel parts. Initially, 
findings from the hypotheses testing procedure are presented and then 
findings from an extension of the analysis are reported. Similarly, 
the first part of the discussion section focuses on advancing plausible 
explanations for the results of hypotheses testing; whereas, the second 
part pertains to the extension of the analysis and, thus, contains 
comments on the pattern of relationships among the independent variables. 

The general format for the tables used to present the findings 
is as follows. The dependent variable being considered appears at the 
top of the table, with the independent variables and the respective 
zero-order and multiple correlations and partial regression coefficients 
contained in the columns. While all zero-order correlations are listed, 


the partial regression coefficients for those independent variables found 
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to make negligible contributions to the explained variance in the 
dependent variables are omitted. The results are presented separately 
for the male and the female students. 

The correlation coefficients (r's) provided in each table are 
referred to as ''zero-order'" because no controls for the influence of 
other variables were made in the correlation analyses. In addition 
to the correlational analyses, separate multiple regression analyses 
were run on the boys' and girls' data. As stated in the preceding 
chapter, regression analysis allows for systematic statistical testing 
to determine whether an independent variable contributes significantly 
to the explanation of the variation in the dependent variable, while 
controlling for the influence of the other independent variables. 

Thus, in multiple regression, as is the case here, each partial re- 
gression or beta coefficient (B) represents the impact of the independent 
variable upon the dependent variable, when all other independent variables 
in the equation are held constant. This tells us the impact that each 
independent variable has over and above the effects of the remaining 
independent variables (Johnson, 1977: 141). In the present analysis 

each of the twenty-one independent variables was tested in succession 
against the dependent variables, with the effects of the other twenty 
controlled, The resulting partial regression coefficients indicate the 
relative importance of the selected background factors in predicting 
levels of occupational consistency and congruency (cf. Peach, 1970:51). 
Capital B's are used to represent the Greek letter ''beta' because 
standardized partial regression coefficients or beta weights are being 


reported and employed for the purpose of hypotheses testing. In 
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addition, for each table, the multiple correlation coefficients (R) 
and the coefficients of multiple determination (Rr?) are included. A 
multiple correlation coefficient squared (Rr?) provides an estimate 
of the proportion of variation in the dependent variable explained 
by the linear combinatinn of specific independent variables (Loether 
and McTavish, 1974: 325). 

Note that the twenty-two hypotheses derived in Chapter III 
actually represent four sets of related hypotheses: namely, those 
applicable to consistency at time one (Grade 10), those applicable to 
consistency at time two (Grade 12), those applicable to congruency 
and those concerning sex differences. These four sets of hypotheses 


are tested, in order, in the following pages. 
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Findings re;. Hypotheses Predicting Consistency at Time One 


The relationships between level of occupational consistency at time 
one and each of the independent variables for boys and girls are shown in 
Table 1. With respect to this dependent variable for the male students, 
the independent variables "instrumental occupational values" and "paternal 
occupational encouragement" make the greatest contributions to the sony 
explained. The boys who have high instrumental occupational value scores 
and fathers whose occupational encouragement is strong, tend to have the 
most inconsistent levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at time 
one. 

By way of explanation, it should be mentioned that the variable 
"paternal occupational encouragement" is based on the students' reports of 


the amount of occupational encouragement given to them by their fathers. 


Since the student report material is impressionistic, the possibility exists 


that the male students subjected to strong paternal encouragement perceived 


their father's statements and suggestions as pressure and thus, tend to 


register a larger discrepancy between idealistic (what they would like to do) 


and realistic (what they expect to do) levels of occupational accomplishment. 


This finding will be examined more closely in the discussion section. 


For the girls, the regression coefficients suggest that five variables 


are important: leadership ability, expressive educational values, instru- 


mental occupational values, paternal educational encouragement and community 


isolation. In the context of the present study, this means that the more 


positive the girls' evaluation of their leadership ability, the higher their 


expressive educational and instrumental occupational value scores, and the 


more isolated their community of residence, the more consistent their levels 


of occupational aspiration and expectation. However, the stronger the 
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TABLE 1 


Zero-order and Multiple Correlations and Standardized Regression 
Coefficients of Selected Background Factors and Level 
of Occupational Consistency at Time One by Sex. 


Level of Occupational 
Consistency at Time One 


Boys Girls 
15 B 6 B 
Leadership ability 049 svisg he et chilae 
Educational values: Expressive score 017 RiI5keee? 13” 
Educational values: Instrumental score 2042) =. 077, 038 eo 
Occupational values: Expressive score .010 -.060 .046 069 
Occupational values: Instrumental score 217° eA FES, BI305 =e 50 
Educational opportunities FOO Lee =.056 Ot eee 125 
Occupational opportunities 5093 044 .040 O22 
Father's occupation ~132=.064  .060 -.074 
Father's education 204° =e 132 052 -.044 
Mother's education 118 . 140 064 076 
Family size .085 LOS 014 058 
Parental encouragement: Education: Father may Shale ee 297° 
Parental encouragement: Education: Mother LUGS. ie le 26 
Parental encouragement: Occupation: Father 029 293 044 
Parental encouragement: Occupation: Mother 3S Seely Ole 
Program in school ae RA ays 
Average mark: Grade 10 and 11 201° -.128 SOSe -O0387 
Mental ability 233° -.109 s0hke) 060 
Community size 516296 b0me-2 072 ee 05k 
Community isolation Bi Ase) SMS Sea 
Mobility 083 sibsy- 042 -.117 
Multiple R 2, Sern 6) 
R- ce), . 260 


a Correlation or beta weight significant at .05 level. 
b Correlation or beta weight significant at .01 level. 
c Correlation or beta weight significant at .001 level. 
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paternal educational encouragement, the more inconsistent the girls' levels 


jp Le 


of occupational aspiration and expectation at time one. This finding resembles 


the one reported regarding the relationship between paternal occupational 
encouragement and the boys' levels of occupational consistency. A similar 
interpretation, which suggests that father's encouragement tends to be per- 
ceived as pressure and be conducive to discrepant levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation, might be advanced. 

The amount of variation accounted for in the dependent variable is 
similar for the boys and girls, 27.7 percent and 26 percent, respectively. 

In sum, it may be said that, for the tenth grade boys, the results 
presented in Table 1 lend support to Hypothesis 5a. The relationship dis- 
covered between the boys' instrumental occupational values and their levels 
of occupational consistency is as predicted; namely, the less instrumental 
the boys' occupational values, Pe more consistent their levels of occupa- 
tional aspiration and expectation. The association found between fathers' 


occupational encouragement and the boys' 


levels of occupational consistency 
is not in the hypothesized direction. 

For the tenth grade girls, the data at hand support Hypotheses la and 
2a. The results show that the more positive the girls' appraisals of their 
leadership ability and the more expressive their educational values, the more 
consistent their levels of occupational aspiration and expectation. Three 
additional associations were found, but their direction differed from that 


hypothesized. More specifically, the data show that the less instrumental 


their occupational values, the stronger their father's educational encourage- 


ment and the less isolated their community of residence, the more inconsistent 


the girls' levels of occupational aspiration and expectation. 
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Having presented the findings pertaining to occupational consistency 
at time one (tenth grade), we turn now to a consideration of consistency at 


time two (twelfth grade). 


Findings re: Hypotheses Predicting Consistency at Time Two 


In Table 2 the relationships between the selected background factors 
and levels of occupational consistency at time two are presented for boys 
and girls. As indicated in Table 2, five of the background factors serve as 
significant determinants of the boys! levels of occupational consistency. 
These are: leadership ability, instrumental occupational values, father's 
and mother's educational encouragement and father's occupational encourage- 
ment. The boys with favourable appraisals of their leadership ability and 
fathers whose educational encouragement is strong have the most consistent 
levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at time two. On the other 
hand, those with high instrumental occupational value scores, strong maternal 
educational encouragement and strong paternal occupational encouragement tend 
to have inconsistent levels of occupational aspiration and expectation. For 
this dependent variable, the independent variable "maternal educational en- 
couragement" can be seen to make the largest contribution to the variance 
explained. On the basis of the above mentioned finding, it appears that those 
boys whose mothers strongly encourage them to achieve a higher education tend 
to have the most inconsistent levels of occupational aspiration and expectation 
at time two. Note that the findings with respect to instrumental occupational 
values and father's occupational encouragement are the same at time one and 
time two. 

According to the regression coefficients contained in Table 2, average 


marks and community size have the most pronounced impact on the girls' levels 
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TABLE 2 


Zero-order and Multiple Correlations and Standardized Regression 


Coefficients of Selected Background Factors and Level 


of Occupational Consistency at Time Two by Sex. 


Leadership ability 

Educational values: Expressive score 
Educational values: Instrumental score 
Occupational values: Expressive score 
Occupational values: Instrumental score 
Educational opportunities 

Occupational opportunities. 

Father's occupation 

Father's education 

Mother's education 


Family size 


Parental encouragement: Education: Father 
Parental encouragement: Education: Mother 
Parental encouragement: Occupation: Father 


Parental encouragement: Occupation: Mother 


Program in school 
Average mark: Grade 10 and 11 
Mental ability 
Community size 
Community isolation 
Mobility 
Multiple R 
R2 


Boys 
te B 
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.090 -.087 
ibe esta 
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HO ees 
J050peer2 15m 
i24me oe 102 
.212° -.086 
i? iets 
LASS fe) 
.008 .027 
P03 2m e080 
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a Correlation or beta weight significant at .05 level. 
b Correlation or beta weight significant at .01 level. 
c Correlation or beta weight significant at .001 level. 


Level of Occupational 
Consistency at Time Two 


Girls 
“e B 
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of occupational consistency. Specifically, the higher the girls' average 
marks and the larger their community of residence, the more consistent their 
levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at time two. 

For the boys, 23.1 per cent of the variation in their levels of occu- 
pational consistency is accounted for by the background factors. Similarly, 
for the girls, these factors explain 21.7 per cent of the variance in their 
levels of occupational consistency at time two. 

In essence, for the twelfth grade boys, the results presented in 
Table 2 lend credence to Hypotheses 1b, 5b and 12b. As anticipated, the 
more positive the boys' appraisals of their leadership ability, the more 
consistent their levels of occupational aspiration and expectation. Also, 
the association observed between the boys' instrumental occupational values 
and their levels of occupational consistency is as predicted in Hypothesis 5b. 
As was the case at time one, the less instrumental the boys! occupational 
values, the more consistent their levels of occupational aspiration and 
expectation. In addition, as hypothesized, the consistency of the boys' 
levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at time two was found to 
be directly related to their fathers' encouragement for continuing education. 
However, the relationships discovered between mother's educational encourage- 
ment and the dependent variable and between father's occupational encouragement 
and the dependent variable run counter to the direction posited in Hypotheses 
13b and 14b, respectively. 

For the twelfth grade girls, the results support Hypotheses 17b and 
19b which state that the higher their average marks and the larger their 
community of residence, the more consistent the girls' levels of occupational 


aspiration and expectation. 
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Having presented the findings pertaining to occupational consistency 
at time two (twelfth grade), we turn now to a consideration of expectational 


and aspirational congruency. 


Findings re:) Hypotheses Predicting Congruency 


The next two tables to be described focus on congruency; that is, the 
interplay between levels of expectation over time (Table 3) and levels of 
aspiration over time (Table 4). 

Table 3 presents the relationships between the selected background 
factors and level of occupational expectation congruency. Three significant 
determinants were revealed by the regression analysis of the boys' data. 

These are: mother's education, community size and the male students' mobility 
orientations. Moreover, the regression results suggest that instrumental 
occupational values, average marks and mental ability significantly affect 

the girls' levels of occupational expectation congruency. Taken together, 

the independent variables account for 27.7 per cent of the variation in the 
boys' levels of occupational expectation congruency and 16.6 per cent for the 
girls. 

Table 4 presents the relationships between the selected background 
factors and level of occupational aspiration congruency. Scrutiny of the 
regression coefficients reveals that, for the boys, instrumental educational 
values and mother's educational encouragement have a decided impact on this 
dependent variable. For the girls, three independent variables qualify as 
significant determinants, namely: father's educational and occupational 
encouragement and mental ability. On the whole, 17.6 per cent of the variation 
in boys' levels of occupational aspiration congruency and 19.2 per cent of the 


variation in girls' levels of occupational aspiration congruency is explained 
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TABLE 3 


Zero-order and Multiple Correlations and Standardized Regression 


Coefficients of Selected Background Factors and Level 


of Occupational Expectation Congruency 


Leadership ability 

Educational values: Expressive score 
Educational values: Instrumental score 
Occupational values: Expressive score 
Occupational values: Instrumental score 
Educational opportunities 

Occupationl opportunities 

Father's occupation 

Father's education 

Mother's education 


Family size 


Parental encouragement: Education: Father 
Parental encouragement: Education: Mother 
Parental encouragement: Occupation: Father 


Parental encouragement: Occupation: Mother 


Program in school 

Average mark: Grade 10 and 1l 
Mental ability 

Community size 

Community isolation 

Mobility 

Multiple R 


RZ 


Level of Occupational 
Expectation Congruency 


Boys 


a Correlation or beta weight significant at .05 level. 
b Correlation or beta weight significant at .01 level. 
c Correlation or beta weight significant at .001 level. 


Girls 
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TABLE 4 


Zero-order and Multiple Correlations and Standardized Regression 
Coefficients of Selected Background Factors and Level 
of Occupational Aspiration Congruency 


Leadership ability 


Educational values: Expressive score 


Educational values: Instrumental score 


Occupational values: Expressive score 


Occupational values: Instrumental score 


Educational opportunities 


Occupational opportunities 


Father's occupation 
Father's education 
Mother's education 


Family size 


Parental encouragement: 
Parental encouragement: 
Parental encouragement: 


Parental encouragement: 


Program in school 
Average mark: Grade 10 
Mental ability 
Community size 
Community isolation 
Mobility 

Multiple R 


R2 


Education: Father 
Education: Mother 
Occupation: Father 


Occupation: Mother 


and 11 


Level of Occupational 
Aspiration Congruency 


Boys Girls 
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a Correlation or beta weight significant at .05 level. 
b Correlation or beta weight significant at .01 level. 
c Correlation or beta weight significant at .001 level. 
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by the background factors. 

For the boys, the findings presented in Tables 3 and 4 partially 
support Hypotheses 3d and 19c. The association observed between the boys' 
instrumental educational values and their levels of occupational aspiration 
congruency is as predicted in Hypothesis 3d. This means that the less in- 
strumental the boys' educational values, the more congruent their levels of 
occupational aspiration over time. In addition, the data support Hypothesis 
19c with reference to levels of occupational expectation congruency. This 
hypothesis states that the larger the boys' community of residence, the more 
congruent their levels of occupational expectation over time. The relation- 
ships found between mother's education and the boy's levels of occupational 
expectation congruency and between mobility orientation and their levels of 
occupational expectation congruency are in directions opposite to those 
hypothesized. Similarly, the direction of the association between mother's 
educational encouragement and the boys’ levels of occupational aspiration 
congruency is not as anticipated. 

For the girls, the results give some support to Hypotheses 12d and 
18c and d. It was found, in accordance with Hypothesis 12d, that the 
stronger their fathers' educational encouragement, the more congruent the 
girls' levels of occupational aspiration over time. As predicted in Hypothesis 
18c and d, the higher the girls' mental ability scores, the more congruent 
their levels of occupational expectation over time and their levels of occu- 
pational aspiration over time. The relationships found between the girls' 
instrumental occupational values and their levels of occupational expectation 
congruency and between the girls' average marks and their levels of occupational 


expectation congruency are in directions different from those hypothesized. 
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Likewise, the direction of the relationship between father's occupational 
encouragement and the girls’ levels of occupational aspiration congruency 


is not as predicted. 


Findings re: Hypotheses Predicting Sex Differences in Consistency and 
Congruency 


In order to test these hypotheses, correlational analysis was used to 
generate indicators of consistency. For the boys, a positive correlation was 
found between their levels of occupational aspiration and expectation 
(r= .37, S = .001) at time one (Grade 10). Similarly, at time two (Grade 12), 
a positive relation was revealed between the boys' levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation (r= .41, S= .001). 

The findings for the female students parallel those reported for the 
males. For the girls, a positive association was found between their levels 
of occupational aspiration and expectation (r = .35, S=.001) at time one. 
Likewise, at time two, a positive correlation was evident between the girls' 
levels of occupational aspiration and expectation (r = .40, S = .001). 

Table 5 was constructed to present a more detailed depiction of occu- 
pational consistency. Table 6 is included in order to elaborate on specific 
aspects of Table 5. 

Table 5 presents information pertaining to the consistency of the 
students' levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at time one and 
time two. It will be recalled that, operationally, level of occupational 
consistency was arrived at by subtracting the occupational expectation score 
from the occupational aspiration score. Table 5 shows that only 5 per cent 
of the boys and 2 per cent of the girls registered complete consistency at 
time one. Similarly, for both boys and girls, 4 per cent indicated no differ- 


ence between their levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at time 
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two. These figures, as they stand, suggest that an overwhelming majority 

of the students have inconsistent levels of occupational aspiration and 
expectation. However, it should be remembered that the realistic (range: 

0 - 36) and idealistic (range: 0 - 36) segments of the Occupational Aspiration 
Scale (Haller and Miller, 1971:63) were used to index the students' levels of 
occupational expectation and aspiration, respectively. Thus, a score of 36 
represents maximum inconsistency. That is, the occupational consistency 

scores range from 0 (consistent) to 36 (most inconsistent). The categorization 
of the occupational consistency scores into three levels is shown in Table 6. 
Utilizing Table 6, it can be seen that 61 per cent of the boys and 65 per cent 
of the girls have less than eleven scale points difference between their levels 
of occupational aspiration and expectation at time one. On the whole, these 
figures suggest that the students' levels of occupational aspiration and 
expectation are actually fairly consistent at time one. At time two, this 
trend continues for the boys, but for the girls inconsistency increases. Note 
the shift in the second category (11 - 20) from 29 per cent in Grade 10 to 41 
per cent in Grade 12. 

Having examined the question of sex differences with respect to the 
consistency of levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at time one 
and time two, we turn now to a comparison of the boys' and girls' levels of 
expectation and aspiration congruency. 

Initially, as was the case with consistency, correlation coefficients 
were employed to give some indication of the amount of association between 
levels of occupational expectation over time and between levels of occupational 
aspiration over time. For the boys, moderate positive relationships were 


found between their levels of occupational expectation at time one and time 
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TABLE 5 


Consistency of Levels of Occupational Aspiration (LOA) and 
Expectation (LOE) at Time One and Time Two by Sex. 


Level of Occupational Level of Occupational 
Consistency Ty Consistency qT, 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
N to N vA N te N 1 
Consistent 6 2 2 2 2) 4 5 4 
KSINR SISSIES ucOmee Jan ele Owerr 2S 127__.26 123. __96 
A> E* 110 83 116 89 107 81 120 32 
eS eke el Ote eo 2 ele? pa Ue eee eee 
Total 1325800 130 100 132° 100 0 eet O0 


* Aspirations "higher than" expectations. 
** Expectations "higher than" aspirations. 
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TABLE 6 


Consistency Scores of Levels of Occupational Aspiration (LOA) 
and Expectation (LOE) at Time One and Time Two by Sex. 


Level of Occupational Level of Occupational 
Consistency Ty Consistency T, 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
N if N #; N 4 N & 
Consistent 
0 6 4 2 Al Be a 5 4 
Inconsistent 
1 - 10 80 61 84 65 830563 61 47 
ble a20 41 31 38529 Si) AS, 54 41 
21 - 30 5 4 6 # 5 4 10 8 


Total 132 100 130 100 1328100 130 100 
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two (r= .40, S= .001) and between their levels of occupational aspiration 
at time one and time two (r= .31, S= .001). Similarly, for the girls, 
positive correlations were found between their levels of occupational ex- 
pectation at time one and two (r= .36, S = .001) and between their levels 
of occupational aspiration at time one and time two (r = .33, S= .001). For 
the most part, the findings for the female students parallel those reported 
for the males. In addition, the correlation coefficients cited above suggest 
a certain amount of variability in the students' levels of expectation over 
time and their levels of aspiration over time. 

In order to examine the stability and change trends in greater detail 
Table 7 was constructed. Table 8 is included to expand upon certain aspects 
of Table 7. More specifically, incnsion on the congruency of the students’ 
levels of occupational expectation and their levels of occupational aspiration 
is contained in Table 7. It will be recalled that the level of occupational 
expectation congruency was obtained by subtracting the level of occupational 
expectation at time one from the level of occupational expectation at time 
two. In the same way, level of occupational aspiration at time one was sub- 
tracted from level of occupational aspiration at time two to arrive at the 
students’ levels of occupational aspiration congruency. Table 7 reveals that 
only 9 per cent of the boys and 5 per cent of the girls registered complete 
congruency with respect to levels of occupational expectation over time. For 
both boys and girls, 8 per cent indicated exactly the same levels of occupational 
aspiration in Grade 10 and 12. Again, at first glance, these figures imply that 
the vast majority of students have incongruent levels of occupational expecta- 
tion and incongruent levels of occupational aspiration. However, if Table 8 


is used in conjunction with Table 7, it can be seen that this conclusion must 
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TABLE 7 


Congruency of Levels of Occupational Expectation (LOE) and 
Aspiration (LOA) by Sex. 


Level of Occupational 
Expectation (LOE) 


Level of Occupational 
Aspiration (LOA) 


Boys Girls Boys Girls 
N vA N % N 5 N ah 
Congruent 12 9 7 5 11 8 11 8 
Incongruent 120__91 1) Se ah ee 
Raised 58 44 50 39 61 46 70) °54 
Lowered 62__47 134 36 60 __46 “497238 
Total 132 100 130 100 132 100 130 100 
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TABLE 8 


Congruency Scores of Levels of Occupational Expectation (LOE) 
and Aspiration (LOA) by Sex. 


Level of Occupational Level of Occupational 
Expectation (LOE) Aspiration (LOA) 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
N to N % N to N yA 
Congruent 
0 A) a LS ie 3) 
Incongruent 
1 - 10 94 71 LO taeeS TOS BOS 109 84 
Le=220 2219 205515 ‘29 9 7 
ole ae5) ik 1 Z 2 0 60 1 1 


Total 132 100 130 100 1327100 130 100 
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be qualified. Consulting the tri-level categorization of congruency scores, 
it is observed that 71 per cent of the boys and 78 per cent of the girls 
have less than eleven scale points difference between their levels of occu- 
pational expectation at time one and two. Similarly, 83 per cent of the 
boys and 84 per cent of the girls have less than eleven scale points differ- 
ence in the levels of occupational aspiration they state in Grade 10 and 
those they express in Grade 12. This additional information suggests that 
the students’ levels of occupational expectation and their levels of occu- 
pational aspiration remain relatively congruent. In addition, note that 
occupational expectation and aspiration congruency patterns are similar for 
boys and girls. 

In essence, the data presented support Hypotheses 22a and 22c. As 
predicted in Hypothesis 22a, a slightly larger percentage of male students, 
as compared with female students, had consistent levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation. At time two, however, exactly the same per- 
centages of male and female students had consistent levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation, This finding runs counter to Hypothesis 22b. 
As anticipated by Hypothesis 22c, more male students than female students 
had congruent levels of occupational expectation. Not in accordance with 
Hypothesis 22d was the finding that the percentages of boys and girls with 


congruent levels of occupational aspiration were the same. 


Summary 


The various associations revealed in the regression analyses are sum- 


marized in Tables 9 and 10. Those relationships that were found to be in the 


1267, 


directions predicted, and thus considered to support the hypotheses in question, 


are summarized in Tables 11 and 12. 
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An examination of Tables 9 and 10 indicates which independent variables 
appear most often in the regression results. For the boys, instrumental 
occupational values, maternal educational encouragement and paternal occupa- 
tional encouragement lead the list. These three are followed by leadership 
ability, instrumental educational values, mother's education, father's edu- 
cational encouragement, community size and the male students’ mobility orienta- 
tions. For the girls, the following variables predominate: instrumental 
occupational values, father's educational encouragement, average marks and 
mental ability. These first four are followed closely by leadership ability, 
expressive educational values, father's occupational encouragement, community 
size and community isolation. 

Thus, the hypotheses advanced at the outset of the study have been 
only partially supported by the findings outlined above. For a detailed 
delineation of the specific sections of the hypotheses that have been accepted, 
the reader is referred to the summary paragraphs following the presentation of 
findings for each particular set of hypotheses and Tables 11 and 12. 

In general, the hypotheses predicting consistency of the students' 
levels of occupational aspiration and expectation received more support than 
those pertaining to congruency. Of the two congruency variables, one more 
hypothesis was supported with respect to the students’ levels of occupational 
expectation congruency than with respect to their levels of occupational 
aspiration congruency. Hence, it might be said that the findings from the 
present study provide more information on the factors influencing the consist- 
eee of the students’ levels of occupational aspiration and expectation than 


they do on the factors influencing the congruency of the students’ levels of 
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expectation and aspiration. Also, when the time dimension is taken 

into consideration, slightly more information is available regarding 
factors affecting the students' levels of occupational expectation 
congruency than regarding factors affecting their levels of occupational 
aspiration congruency. 

Comparing the results with respect to consistency at time one 
and time two, it can be seen that the same number of hypotheses were 
Supported. However, scrutiny of the time periods separately for the 
males and females reveals an interesting pattern. At time one, more 
of the hypotheses predicting occupational consistency were supported 
for the girls than for the boys. At time two, on the other hand, more 
of the hypotheses anticipating occupational consistency were supported 
for the boys than for the girls. 

So far, this analysis has tested a series of hypotheses which 
examine the relationships existing between selected background factors 
and the students' levels of occupational consistency and congruency. 
In addition to the hypotheses testing procedure, an attempt is made to 
extend the analysis by examining the interrelationships among the in- 


dependent variables. 
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Extension of the Analysis 


As indicated in the review of literature, the subject of status 
attainment (i.e., the process whereby individuals acquire positions in 
the educational, occupational and other status hierarchies) has accrued 
a considerable amount of attention in recent years. To a certain 
extent researchers in this area have shifted from studying inter- and 
intra-generational mobility rates and trends to specifying causal 
sequences of status transmission and attainment. This transition in 
orientation from examining "how far the individual has moved across 
hierarchies to the factors which have led to this movement" has facili- 
tated the development of multivariate models (Wilson and Portes, 1975: 
343). 

Two dominant lines of research have emerged. One line, initiated 
by the work of Blau and Duncan (1967) focuses on the role of objective 
or structural variables in the sequence of status transmission. The 
other line, closely linked with the work of Sewell and his associates 
(Sewell, Haller and Portes, 1969; Sewell, Haller and Ohlendorf, 1970; 
Sewell, 1971; Hauser, 1972; Sewell and Hauser, 1975) centers on the 
process of individual status attainment and includes both objective and 
subjective variables as causal inputs. Attempts have been made to 
replicate and extend both the Blau-Duncan "basic" model of the attainment 
process (e.g., Alexander and Eckland, 1975: 457-495) and the Wisconsin 
"Social-psychological" model of socioeconomic achievement (e.g., Alexander, 
Rekland and Griffin, 1975: 324-342) and to adapt existing models to study 
the aspiration formation process (e.g., Gilbert, 1973 and 1977). However, 


as pointed out by Otto (1976: 218), "the process is painted with broad 
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strokes of the theoretical brush which invite not only replication, but 
also refinement, extension, and alternative specifications." 

Thus, the literature dealing with the occupational choice process 
is useful in isolating potentially important variables and providing a 
general framework or overall ordering which serves as a basis for sub- 
sequent analysis. However, in the present study, the number of inde- 
pendent variables and the uniqueness of the dependent variables complicate 
continuation of the model development tradition and the necessity of 
implementing an exploratory strategy is suggested. In response to the 
situation, multiple regression techniques are employed as a means of 
inductively determining linkages between the variables concerned. Each 
endogenous variable is in turn considered as a dependent variable and 
regressed on all causally antecedent independent variables (cf., Hagan, 
1970: 77 and 83; 1974:>537). The following extension of the analysis 
is termed exploratory and preliminary insofar as it is confined to a 
presentation of the pattern of effects among the common antecedents of 
the four dependent variables (cf., Otto, 1976: 219). The intent in 
examining the interrelations among the independent variables is to 
provide empirical grounding for additional theory construction and 
research. 

The variables dealt with in this extension of the analysis are 
the ones termed "independent" for the purposes of hypotheses testing. 
These variables are grouped and presented below, with the order of 
presentation representing an assumed sequence of temporal and/or logical 
priority. The groupings represent variables that have been "blocked" 


(i.e., entered into the analysis at the same time), with no attempt made 
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to examine the interrelations among them (cf. Alexander, Eckland and 
Grit fins 91975; 8325). 

The first group of variables consists of socioeconomic background 
characteristics: father's education (x1), mother's education (X5) and 
father's occupation (x3). The second group, collectively referred to 
as contextual factors, includes two variables pertaining to community 
of residence: community isolation (xy) and community size (x5); and one 
indicative of family context: family size (xg). From here the ordering 
moves on to the individual's mental ability (x7) and then to a set of 
seven subjective factors: expressive educational values (xg), instru- 
mental educational values (xg), expressive occupational values (xjQ), 
instrumental occupational values xa educational opportunities (x}2), 
occupational opportunities (x13) and the student's appraisal of his/her 
leadership ability (x14). Included next is an indicator of the student's 
performance in school, namely: average marks in Grade 10 and 11 subjects 
(x15). The next group is comprised of four parental encouragement 
variables: father's educational encouragement (X16) > mother's educational 
encouragement (xj7), father's occupational encouragement (X18) and mother's 
occupational encouragement (x 9). The second last variable in this 
sequence is the student's program in school (X99) and the last is the 
student's mobility orientation (x9). 

The dependent variables for this segment of the analysis remain 
the same: level of occupational consistency at time one (X99), level 
of occupational consistency at time two (X53) > level of occupational 


expectation congruency (X94) and level of occupational aspiration con- 


gruency (x95). 
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Discussions of the occupational attainment process generally 
begin with the individual's socioeconomic background, the major aspects 
of which are identified as what the individual "brings with him" in 
opting for positions in the stratification hierarchies (Wilson and Portes, 
1975: 343). Past studies have found socioeconomic status of the family 
to be important in explaining differences in the educational and occu- 
pational achievements of children (Breton, 1972; Pavalko and Bishop, 
1966; Sewell and Shah, 1967; Williams, 1972). However, in almost all 
cases there has been no attempt to deal with the influence of the various 
background factors separately. Typically, the socioeconomic variable 
considered is an index of the occupational status of the father ora 
index which is comprised of a weighted composite of father's occupational 
status and each parent's educational level. In keeping with Hauser's 
(1972) precedent setting example of the merits of disaggregation, the 
present study employs three background status variables (father's 
education, mother's education and father's occupation). These variables 
are deemed "exogenous" (i.e., determined by causes not included in this 
research) and are "blocked" (i.e., no attempt has been made to examine 
their effects on each other) (cf., Hout and Morgan, 1975: 366; Alexander, 
EeslandmandueGint tities Osos 25 \e 
Tepperman (1975: 181) has summarized some of the advantages of a 

preferred point .of departure. 

Parents with white collar occupations and 

high (e.g., post-secondary) educational 

training will more often than other parents 

hold high aspirations for their children. 


They will also be more likely to believe in 
the existence of many opportunities for 
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advancement, as is reasonable for people 

with high educational attainment. But 

these parents will not only believe in such 

opportunities and transmit this belief to 

their children: they will also make 

opportunities for their children. 
Such parents "make opportunities" for their offspring in a variety of 
ways, although only a few of these are measured in the present study. 
By settling in large urban centers, these parents increase the number 
and variety of occupational roles available for themselves and their 
children, and the number and variety of schools that will train their 
children for desirable positions. In addition, by having smaller 
families, these parents augment their children's chances of social 
mobility (jlepperman, 1975: 160; Robb and Spencer, 1976: 82). In line 
with this reasoning, it is asserted that the socioeconomic background 


Characteristics of the students in the present study are linked with 


the contextual factors (community isolation, community size and family 


srze)o in shert, it is anticipated that the kind of context the student 


lives in will be determined in large part by the socioeconomic status 
of his family. 

Moreover, it is posited that the contextual factors will have an 
impact on the students' measured mental ability. This specification 
is useful because it coincides with the assumptions of social class 
bias in mental tests and of environmental influence on mental develop- 
ment which are made by many sociologists (Hauser, 1972: 165). 

The next set of variables, the subjective factors (values, 


opportunity orientations and appraisals of leadership ability) are 
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thought to depend upon a blend of the individual's mental ability and 
experiences within the context of family and community frameworks. 

In these social settings, a child is made aware of what exists around 
him: "other people and objects, the pre-established organization and 
dispersion of such people and objects, and the value which is placed 
upon them!’ (Forcese and Richer; 1975: -9)...Largely from the parents, 
the child learns words, attitudes and actual behaviors and begins to 
form a self-image. Thus, the child is sensitized to, and eventually 
acquires, various attitudes pertaining to his immediate environment 
and the adequacy of his functioning within that environment. For 
example, it is asserted that a child's sense of personal competence in 
the area of leadership is dependent upon both his mental abilities and 
the dynamics of his family and community life. 

Li ise lo, besnotedsthatethe present study does not seek, to 
document the development of entire value systems, global assessments of 
opportunity structures or total configurations of personality traits. 
Instead, it concentrates on the contention that students! evaluations 
of the relevancy of educational endeavors, their attitudes toward 
specific occupational characteristics (e.g., some prefer "work that is 
interesting" while others prefer a job with a high income), their 
appraisals of personal educational and occupational opportunities and 
their ratings of their own leadership ability tend to depend on 
selected aspects of self (mental ability) and self-conditioning factors 


(contextual and background characteristics). 
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In turn, it is argued that the students' stance with respect 
to these subjective factors has a bearing on the importance they attach 
to their present school work and, hence, affects their academic per- 
formance. 

According to Forcese (1975: 58), formal education is "a key 
factor in the chain of social condition linking the social class of a 
family, opportunity of children, and social class of mature children." 
Past research has shown that the school reinforces family and community 
influences (Tepperman, 1975: 180). For example, a student from a small 
upper class family residing in a large urban center, who has a high 
I.Q., who places a premium on certain educational and occupational 
experiences, who is confident with respect to his opportunities and 
abilities will probably work harder (i.e., study more hours per night) 
and get better grades than a student with the opposite characteristics. 
Negative attitudes toward self (low estimation of leadership ability) 
and negative assessments of self-in-environment (low valuation of 
educational and occupational opportunities) internalized by a lower 
class child from a large family residing in a small, relatively isolated 
community tend to be reflected in poor academic performance. Low marks, 
in turn, are hypothesized to have a depressing effect on parental en- 
couragement and eventual program placement. 

Although, in general, parents may be favorably disposed to the 
concepts of continuing education and occupational achievement, the en- 


couragement given to their own offspring is premised upon appraisals 
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of academic performance (Haller and Portes, 1973: 67; Hout and Morgan, 
1975: 365). Especially in situations confounded by scarce resources, 
marks received in school subjects are scrutinized and subsequently 
employed as indicators of the likelihood of success. For parents, 
school-related achievements serve as portents of probably future 
accomplishments and their support is adjusted accordingly. Poor 
performance, however, has a detrimental impact on parental encouragement. 
Relying on grades as their guage, parents of poor students may perceive 
their children in terms of labels such as "not too bright" and “early 
failure" and may suggest that they shape their aspirations to take into 


account apparent limitations in academic ability. 


Furthermore, grades, along with the presence or absence of 
parental support, are used as guidelines for program allocation, The 
student whose strong scholastic performance is reinforced by parental 
backing is more likely to be channeled by school authorities into high 
prestige programs (i.e., university entrance) (Wilson and Portes, 1975: 
360). One function of this type of program is to increase the student's 
information on decision-making options. A student whose awareness has 
been expanded through this additional exposure is likely to be motivated 
to leave his community to avail himself of a greater number and variety 
of career development alternatives. Finally, it is logical to expect 
that the student who intends to relocate will have formulated more 
definitive plans premised on this course of action and, thus, his 
aspirations and expectations are likely to be more consistent and 


congruent. 
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The zero-order correlations, means and standard deviations upon 
which analysis by multiple regression proceeds are displayed in Table 13 
and Table 14 for the boys and girls, respectively. The pattern of effects 
among the common antecedents of the four dependent variables is presented 
in Table 15 for the boys and Table 16 for the girls. 

For the boys, the effects of family socioeconomic statuses 
(father's education, x1; mother's education, X53; father's occupation, x3) 
on the contextual factors (community isolation, x,; community size, X53 
family size, xg) are not noteworthy. The sole exception is the positive 
effect of mother's education on family size. The family and contextual 
factors account for 23.2 per cent of the variance in mental ability, x7, 
with a significant positive effect contributed by community size. The 
effects of the family, contextual and mental ability variables on the 
set of subjective factors (expressive educational values, xg; instrumental 
educational values, xg; expressive occupational values, xjq9; instrumental 
occupational values, x11; educational opportunities, xj9; occupational 
opportunities, x13; and leadership ability, x,,) are few. Community 
isolation has a negative effect on the boys' expressive occupational 
values and their appraisals of occupational opportunities. Also, family 
size has a negative effect on the boys' appraisals of their occupational 
opportunities; whereas, mental ability has a positive effect on their 
occupational opportunity orientations. Family socioeconomic statuses, 
contextual factors, mental ability and the subjective factors account for 
21.2 per cent of the variance in average marks, x;5. Mental ability, 


instrumental educational values, educational opportunities and leadership 
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ability contribute positive effects. On the other hand, the effect of 
community size on average marks is negative. 

An examination of the effects of the family and contextual factors, 
mental ability, the subjective factors and average marks on the four 
indicators of parental encouragement (father's educational encouragement, 


X16; mother's educational encouragement, x17; father's occupational 


encouragement, x1g; mother's occupational encouragement, X19 ) reveals the 


following results. Community isolation has a positive effect on maternal 
educational encouragement. The boys' expressive occupational values and 
their appraisals of their educational opportunities have positive effects 
on father's and mother's occupational encouragement; whereas, the effect 
of the boys' instrumental occupational values on both of these variables 
is negative. All the preceding variables account for 33.9 per cent of 
the variation in the boys' choice of program of studies, with significant 
effects contributed by community isolation, mental ability and average 
marks. Taken together the family socioeconomic statuses, contextual 
factors, mental ability, subjective factors, average marks, parental 
encouragement variables and program in school account for 29.6 per cent 
of the variation in the boys' geographical mobility orientations, with 
effects contributed by mother's education, family size, expressive and 
instrumental occupational values and leadership ability. 

As was the case for the boys, the effects of the girls' family 
socioeconomic statuses (father's education, x,; mother's education, Xo 5 
father's occupation, x3 ) on the contextual factors (community isolation, 
X43; community size, x5; family size, xg ) do not merit attention. The 


family and contextual factors account for 19.5 per cent of the variance 
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in mental ability, x7, with significant positive effects contributed by 
community isolation and community size. The effects of the family 
statuses, contextual factors and mental ability on the subjective items 
(expressive educational values, ¥g; instrumental educational values, XQ 5 
expressive occupational values, X193 instrumental occupational values, 
X11; educational opportunities, X19; occupational opportunities, X13, and 
leadership ability, X14 ) are few in number and confined to the value 
variables. Community isolation and mental ability both have negative 
effects on the girls' instrumental educational and occupational values. 
Community size, on the other hand, has a positive effect on both. Family 
socioeconomic statuses, contextual factors, mental ability and the sub- 
jective variables account for 26.5 per cent of the variance in average 
marks, x15. Educational opportunities and leadership ability contribute 
positive effects; whereas, the effect of community size is negative. 
These findings indicate a pattern of effects similar to the one reported 
for the boys at this stage of the analysis. 

An examination of the effects of the family and contextual LACtLOLSss 
mental ability, the subjective factors and average marks on the four 
parental encouragement variables (father's educational encouragement, x163 
mother's educational encouragement, x17; father's occupational encourage- 
ment, x;g; and mother's occupational encouragement, X}9 ) reveals the 
following assortment of findings. Father's occupation and the girls' 


appraisals of their educational opportunities have positive effects on 


father's educational and occupational encouragement. The girls' expressive 


occupational values and their appraisals of educational opportunities have 


a positive effect on mother's educational encouragement, while the effect 
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of family size is negative. Similarly, with respect to mother's occu- 
pational encouragement, family size has a negative effect and the girls' 
appraisals of their educational opportunities have a positive effect. 
Average marks also have a negative effect on mother's occupational 
encouragement. All of the variables included thus far account for 42.4 
per cent of the variation in the girls' choice of program in school, 
with noteworthy effects contributed by community isolation, instrumental 
occupational values, educational opportunities, average marks and 
maternal educational encouragement. Operating jointly, the family 
statuses, contextual factors, mental ability, subjective factors, average 
marks, parental encouragement variables and program in school account 
for 25.2 per cent of the variation in the girls' geographical mobility 
orientations, with effects contributed by father's occupation and size 


of community of residence. 
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Discussion of Findings re: Hypotheses Testing 


Having presented the results in general terms, we turn now to 
more detailed discussion of some of the major findings. To facilitate 
reference to the review of relevant literature contained in Chapter III, 
the separate sections of the following discussion will be presented under 
the same headings used to order the presentation of hypotheses (i.e., 
self-related factors; family-related factors; school-related factors; 


and community-related factors). 


Self-related factors: 

Past research has linked self-concept with a number of behavioral 
outcomes (cf. Wylie, 1961 for a general overview; Brookover, 1969: 106 
for effect on achievement). Canadian research conducted by Forcese and 
Siemens (1965: 23-24) conceptualized self-image as an integral component 
in the process of aspiration formation. 

The particular aspect of self-concept that concerns us is the 
students' appraisals of their leadership ability. The findings at hand 
indicate that the more positive their appraisals of leadership ability, 
the more consistent the girls’ levels of occupational aspiration and 
expectation at time one and the more consistent the boys' levels of occu- 
pational aspiration and expectation at time two. These findings suggest 
that the female students are cognizant of their position in interaction 
earlier than the males and, further, that those who feel in command of the 
SKS are more likely to be able to align their levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation. 


This interpretation is in keeping with the results of sex role 
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differentiation studies which take into account "how boysvand@sirlsma.. 
behave towards other people in their environment" (Tepperman, 1975: 167). 
Young girls, according to Bardwick (1971: 92-94), are more aware of social 
demands, better able to make accurate assessments of these demands and 
more likely to develop a self-concept linked to the evaluation and 
acceptance of others. Boys, on the other hand, develop a self-regard 
system relatively independent of external evaluations and tend to assess 
themselves in terms of their achievements. The early "social sensibility" 
of girls has also been noted by Hennig and Jardim (1976: 79 and 111) in 
their study of the backgrounds of twenty-five women in top management 
positions. Typically, the twenty-five were at the head of their class 

and they believed they were social leaders as well. 

Past studies (e.g., Breton, 1972: 51) have shown that individuals 
who emphasize instrumental or "extrinsic-reward oriented", as opposed to 
expressive or "intrinsic-reward oriented", educational and occupational 
values are inclined to be indecisive with respect to prospective careers. 
It was hypothesized, Pere that the salience of instrumental educa- 
tional and occupational values would vary inversely with the consistency 
and congruency of the students' levels of aspiration and expectation; 
whereas, the emphasis on expressive values would vary directly with con- 
sistency and congruency. As anticipated, it was found that the more 
instrumental the boys! educational values, the less congruent their levels 
of occupational aspiration over time; and, the more instrumental the boys' 
occupational values, the less consistent their levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation at time one and time two. 


The linkage between an emphasis on instrumental values and incon- 
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sistent and incongruent levels of aspiration and expectation may be 
explained, in part at least, by comparing such perspectives with con- 
temporary societal orientations. According to Yankelovich (1978: 47), an 
onslaught of "New Breed work-related values" occurred during the seventies. 
As a result, rather than stressing traditional instrumental incentives 
(e.g., monetary and status rewards), modern workers are demanding 
opportunities for self-expression and insisting that jobs become less 
depersonalized. When Yankelovich (1978: 50) asked people in his surveys 
which aspects of their work are becoming more important to them they 
replied "being recognized as an individual person" and "the opportunity 

to work with pleasant people." Similarly, Renwick's (1978: 57) recent 
survey of work attitudes revealed that it was "the possibilities for self- 
growth" that headed the list, including opportunities to develop skills 
and abilities, to learn new things and to achieve a sense of personal 
accomplishment. Included among the least important (though not neces- 
sarily unimportant) items were: fringe benefits, chances for promotion, 
the physical surroundings at work and the friendliness of co-workers. [In 
sum, Renwick (1978: 65) suggests that the best term to describe the re- 
spondents' approach to work is "self-oriented." 

The aforementioned findings are paralleled in an examination of 
Canadian work values (Burshtyn et al., 1975). In general, it was found 
that 

. - . intrinsic aspects of work such as having 
sufficient information and authority outweigh 
the importance of extrinsic features such as 
salary or comfortable surroundings. The oppor- 
tunity to develop one's abilities, freedom in 


performing the job, and being able to see the 
results of one's work are particularly salient. 
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Salary-based items, while rated as somewhat 

important, are apparently not valued as highly 

as the nature of the work or its organization 

(Bursntym et al., 1975: 30). 
If one accepts that the studies cited above accurately tap societal trends, 
then a plausible explanation of the plight of instrumentally oriented 
individuals emerges. Conceivably, students espousing instrumental values 
(e.g., emphasis on security, income, prestige and the availability of 
leisure time) are also aware of the dominant societal values accentuating 
personal growth and fulfilling work. Confronted with the realization that 
a majority of Americans and Canadians evaluate job characteristics differ- 
ently than they do, they might experience difficulties integrating their 
aspirations and expectations. On the whole, the preceding findings lend 
credence to Breton's (1972: 45) contention that "a student's attitude 
toward work and achievement may influence his ability to orient himself 
toward the occupational environment and to crystallize a preference for 
his career within it." 

For the girls, however, the finding that the more expressive their 
educational values the more consistent their levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation at time one is in keeping with general trends. 
On the other hand, the findings that the more instrumental the girls’ 
occupational values, the more consistent their levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation at time one and the more congruent their levels 
of occupational expectation over time cloud the picture and run counter to 
Breton's (1972: 45) finding that "students who consider work inherently 
rewarding are more likely to have a career goal." 


Opportunity orientations were included in an attempt to ascertain 
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the student's subjective perceptions of their life chances as they 
pertain to educational and occupational achievement. At least one 
Canadian study (Breton, 1972: 51) discovered that students who envisioned 
limited opportunities were more likely to be bothered by vocational in- 
decision. Accordingly, it was anticipated that the more positive the 
students! educational and occupational opportunity orientations, the more 
consistent and congruent their levels of aspiration and expectation. This 
assertion was not borne out with respect to the boys' and girls' data. A 
possible explanation emerges after examining the frequency distributions 
of these two independent variables. Positive appraisals of their edu- 
cational opportunities were the order of the day for 84.8 per cent of the 
boys. Similarly, 75 per cent of the boys stated that they felt their 
occupational opportunities were either good or very good. Somewhat lower 
percentages appear for the girls (i.e., educational opportunities, // per 
cent; occupational peaorenn: cies. 66.9 per cent), but are still quite high. 
These figures call to mind the statement that an independent variable 
which varies little explains little variation in the dependent variable 


and this helps to account for the absence of relationships. 


Family-related factors: 


A number of investigators have noted positive associations between 
familial socio-economic status and students' educational aspirations. In 
addition, some past studies have demonstrated that students from higher 
socio-economic status families have higher occupational aspiration and 
expectation levels than students from lower socio-economic status families. 

More important for the purposes of the present study is the research 


which suggests that the relative importance of structural factors differs 
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for aspiration and plan-choice situations (Schwarzweller, 1959: 249). 
Several researchers have found the effect of socio-economic status to 
be more pronounced for plans than for aspirations (Stephenson, 1955 and 
1957; Morland, 1960; Bennett and Gist, 1964). Stephenson (1957: 212), 
for example, noted that different social classes did not differ sig- 
nificantly in their aspirations, yet did differ in their plans. By way 
of explanation, he proposed that a similar cultural value system (as 
reflected in aspirations) was operative throughout the sample, but that 
the plans varied due to the students’ awareness of economic and social 
obstacles. 

Since the composite measures of consistency and congruency include 
both aspirations and expectations, it appeared plausible to assume that 
they would be associated with the class background of the students' 
family. Hence, it was hypothesized that the higher the socio-economic 
status of their family, the more consistent and congruent the students' 
levels of aspiration and expectation. This hypothesis was not supported. 

In general, past studies have shown that parents’ education, whether 
considered separately or jointly, is positively related to the educational 
aspirations of both sexes (Herriott, 1962; Siemens, 1965; Sharp and 
Kristjanson, 1966; Slocum, 1968). Sewell and Shah (1968b) , however, 
employed separate tabulations for each sex because they perceived the 
possibility of differences in the influence of parents' education on the 
aspirations of males and females. The only difference noted in the present 
study was that mother's educational level has an impact on the boys' levels 
of occupational expectation congruency, but not the girls. 


Scrutiny of the parental encouragement variables employed in the 
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present study revealed some interesting results. For example, it was 
found that the stronger their father's educational encouragement, the 
more consistent the boys' levels of occupational aspiration and expecta- 
tion at time two and the more congruent the girls' levels of occupational 
aspiration over time. However, the stronger their father's educational 
encouragement, the less consistent the girls' levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation at time one. Similarly, for the boys', the 
stronger their mother's educational encouragement, the less consistent 
their levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at time two and 
the less congruent their levels of occupational aspiration over time. In 
addition, it was found that the stronger their father's occupational 
encouragement, the less consistent the boys' levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation at time one and time two and the less con- 
gruent the girls' levels of occupational aspiration over time. 

The above mentioned findings, suggesting linkages between strong 
parental encouragement and inconsistent levels of occupational aspirations 
and expectations, were not expected. However, as mentioned previously, 
student report data was relied on to guage encouragement. It is possible 
that students subjected to strong encouragement defined their parents' 
statements and suggestions as additional pressure or undesirable inter- 
vention and, thus found it difficult to formulate consistent levels of 
aspiration and expectation. Other writers (e.g., Davis, 1940; Friedenberg, 
1959; Goodman, 1960; Erikson, 1968; Coleman, 1978) have attested to the 
idea that parent-youth conflict during this period of adolescent develop- 
ment is common and frequently surfaces in discussions concerning career 


choice. 
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With respect to congruency, it was found that the stronger their 
mother's encouragement for continuing education, the less congruent the 
boys’ levels of occupational aspiration over time and the stronger their 
father's encouragement for occupational achievement, the less congruent 
the girls' levels of occupational aspiration over time. Thus, for these 
students, strong parental encouragement appears to be associated with 
transitions in occupational aspirations over time. These findings also 
suggest that the influence of the parent of the opposite sex may be more 
pronounced than the influence of the parent of the same sex in certain 
areas. 

Evidence regarding the central role ofthe family with respect to 
the formation and maintenance of vocational orientations is abundant. In 
general, past research has attested to the importance of a number of 
family-related variables. Specifically, socio-economic status has been 
singled out as the major direct and indirect determinant of educational 
and occupational choice (Borow, 1966: 382 and 386; Tepperman, 1975: 182 
and 185) with parental educational attainment a close second (Borow, 1966: 
36/7 s"Robb and Spencer, 1976: 75). Several studies (e.g., Breton, 1972: 

78 and 171) have shown that students from large families tend to experience 
veckttonal planning problems (e.g., indecision or absence of a career 

goal) more frequently than those from small families. In addition, 
sociological analyses have long emphasized the significance of supportive 
interpersonal relations, especially in the form of parental encouragement. 
Findings support the view that adolescents who perceive that their parents 
want them to continue their education after high school and pursue a 


higher status occupation will be oriented toward a career goal (e.g., 
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Breton, 1972: 84-85). 

In the present study, however, the relationships between the 
family-related factors and the dependent variables were not as numerous 
as anticipated. Father's occupation, father's education and family size 
were conspicuously absent from the observed associations and the directional 
inversions with respect to parental encouragement made pattern detection 
diorrcw: ts 

Blau and Duncan (1967) have shown that occupational status and 
inter-generational mobility in North America are largely dependent on 
educational attainment. It appears that father's social class or ethnic 
origin has little influence on occupational attainment for males who have 
reached the same level of education. In view of the above results, the 
lack of significance of the objective family factors in the present study 
might be accounted for, in part, by the stage of the sample (i.e., Grade 
10 and Grade 12 students). Socio-economic constraints may have been 
operative earlier and taken their toll in terms of drop-outs prior to 
Grade 10. Since the drop-out group undoubtedly contains a disproportion 
of individuals with negative opportunity orientations and low levels of 
educational and occupational aspiration, their omission affects the 
results in foreseeable directions. Thus, to a certain extent, the students 
in the higher grades constitute a select group because, unlike many of 
their former classmates, they have remained in school instead of having 


dropped out (cf. Della Fave, 1977: 376). 


School-related factors: 
Three variables comprised this category: program in high school; 


average marks in Grade 10 and 11 subjects and measured mental ability. 
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None of these variables qualified as significant determinants of the 
boys' levels of occupational consistency and congruency. For the girls, 
however, it was found that the higher their average marks, the more 
consistent their levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at 
time two, but the less congruent their levels of occupational expectation 
over time. Also, in accordance with the hypotheses advanced, it was 
found that the higher their measured mental ability, the more congruent 
the girls’ levels of occupational expectation and aspiration over time. 
It has been asserted that testing procedures with respect to 
course work and mental ability constitute important components of school 
experience. Levels of performance, as assessed by average marks and 
I. Q. scores, provide the student with some indication of his relative 
merit and the likelihood of success in future competition for grades or 
jobs. An individual can compare the progress he has made with that which 
he hopes to make. Thus, to a certain extent, the educational system 
"provides a continuing reality check for the choices which have been 
made" (Miller, 1960: 118-119). It was anticipated that good grades and 
high I.Q. scores would tend to reinforce the alignment of preferences and 
plans; whereas, poor performances would indicate discrepant preferences 
and plans and, possibly, necessitate revision. Three of the four results 


cited above regarding the girls' data concur with these expectations. 


Community-related factors: 


In accordance with the hypotheses, it was found that the larger 
the size of the community of residence, the more consistent the girls’ 
levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at time two and the 


more congruent the boys' levels of occupational expectation over time. 
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However, contrary to the hypotheses advanced, it was found that the 
more isolated the community of residence, the more consistent the girls' 
levels of occupational aspiration and expectation at time one and the 
more mobility oriented the boys, the less congruent their levels of 
occupational expectation over time. 

Many writers (Youmans, 1959; Burchinal, 1961; Sewell, 1964; Sewell 
and Orenstein, 1965; Borow, 1966) agree that restrictions upon the social 
and occupational experience of youth residing in small communities have 
an adverse impact on the range and ambitiousness of their occupational 
goals. In addition, Sharp and Kristjanson (1966: 16) have suggested 
that the lower occupational aspiration levels of small town residents 
are explainable, perhaps, by their more restricted knowledge of the nature 
and accessibility of higher prestige jobs. Moreover, past studies (e.g., 
Tepperman, 1975: 184) have noted that the larger the community size, the 
greater is the division of labour in the community and the wider the 
variety of jobs available nearby. Thus, the findings of the present study, 
reviewed in conjunction with previous research, suggest that residence in 
large communities, which provide exposure to a considerable number and 
variety of occupational roles, is associated with consistent levels of 
occupational aspiration and expectation at time two for the girls and con- 
gruent levels of occupational expectation over time for the boys. 

Throughout the above discussion similarities and differences in 
the patterns of relationships between the background characteristics and 
the dependent variables for male and female students have been noted. 

The following section of the discussion focuses, more explicitly, on 


possible explanations of the observed differences in consistency and 
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congruency of levels of aspiration and expectation. 


Sex Differences: 

Existing explanations of sex differences in educational and 
occupational choices tend to emphasize intellectual abilities, economic 
influences and social conditioning. Studies attempting to identify 
differences between the intellectual abilities of boys and girls have 
suggested that, on the average, girls have greater verbal ability than 
boys, while boys excel in visual-spatial and mathematical abilities 
(e.g., Maccoby and Jacklin, 1974). These studies, however, have been 
stalemated when it comes to addressing the issue of whether these differ- 
ences are innate or the result of socialization. In general, it has been 
concluded that "differences in abilities will not explain a great deal 
of the existing variation in educational attainment and career choice" 
(Robb and Spencer, 1976: 72). Often, consideration of economic factors 
is linked with discussions of how parents view their male and female 
children's success in life. It has been asserted that the dispensing of 
family resources tends to be governed by socio-cultural definitions of 
sex roles which stress the significance of educational and occupational 
achievement for males, but deny or ignore the importance of these types 
of attainment for females (Williams, 1972: 113). The socialization argu- 
ment emphasizes early sex-typed reinforcement with regards to clothes, toys 
and activities. Following this line of reasoning, this type of encourage- 
ment eventually becomes translated into career choices that have tradition- 
ally been defined as sex-appropriate. So far the explanation is plausible. 
However, the scenario tends to be extrapolated. 


Frequently, female adolescents are portrayed as less highly moti- 
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vated than their male counterparts. It is suggested that since females 
lack ambition, interest and the desire to achieve, their educational and 
occupational aspirations tend to be lower than male aspirations. Such 
differences in aspiration are held accountable for differences in status 
attainment and social mobility (e.g., Tepperman, 1975: 166). In short, 
motivational deficiencies are considered to be responsible for low levels 
of achievement. Consequently, some socialization authorities recommend 
that the level of aspiration of female youth be raised. 

Of the cases with inconsistent aspirational and expectational 
levels in the present study, more girls than boys had occupational 
aspirations which were higher than their expectations. Also, of the 
cases with incongruent levels of aspiration and expectation over time, 
more girls than boys lowered their occupational expectations from Grade 
10 to Grade 12. These findings concur with sex difference trends reported 
by Ambert (1976: 99) and suggest that for some females the problem of 
realistic vocational planning may not rest so much with the need to raise 
the level of aspiration as with the need to help them utilize personal, 
educational and social resources in ways which maximize opportunity. 
According to Whitehurst (1977: 10), the answer lies "not in the inherent 
inferiority or lack of ambition in women, but in the oppressive structures 


of American society." 
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Discussion of Findings re: Analysis Extension 

This section is devoted to a discussion of the main findings which 
emerged when the analysis was extended in order to examine the inter- 
relationships among the independent variables. 

To begin with, the results of this segment of the study support 
the recent research practice of disaggregating socioeconomic status into 
its component parts - mother's education, father's education and father's 
occupation (cf. Hauser, 1972). For the male students mother's education 
played an important role; whereas, for the female students father's 
occupation predominated. 

The finding that, with respect to the boys' data, mother's education 
has a positive effect on family size runs counter to reports that more 
highly educated women tend to have smaller families. An interpretation 
of this finding which considers community context might account for the 
apparent trend reversal in the present study. It is necessary to note 
that single eitererise communities provide very few occupational oppor- 
tunities for highly educated women, especially highly educated married 
women. The main employers are reluctant to hire husbands and wives from 
the same families and positions not associated with the dominant companies 
(e.g., in education and health care) are scarce. Women with less education 
are able to find employment in the service sector (e.g., salespersons, 
waitresses, etc.), but those with more specialized education and training 
find it difficult to exercise occupational options. Thus, the highly 
educated women, faced with few career continuation prospects, may become 


more enmeshed in the roles of wife and mother and may, in turn, tend to 
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have larger families. Furthermore, the positive effect of mother's 
education on son's geographical mobility orientation, net of the other 
independent variables, may be a reflection of the mother's own experience. 
Mothers, who themselves have been exposed to higher education, may be 
acutely aware of the lack of occupational opportunities in their com- 
munity of residence and thus, be more inclined to support, or even 
actively encourage, their sons to explore alternatives elsewhere. 

In addition, the finding that community isolation has a positive 
effect on the boys' mothers’ educational encouragement is in keeping with 
this line of interpretation. Mothers residing in the more isolated com- 
munities tend to encourage their sons to achieve in the area of education, 
possibly because education is viewed as the main avenue of advancement. 
Boys from the more isolated communities tend to be less optimistic with 
respect to their appraisals of occupational opportunities and tend to 
be less interested in the expressive dimensions of occupations. These 
results appear to be commensurate with certain aspects of the daily 
rounds of life in relatively isolated communities. Considering the 
dominance of the single enterprises in these settings, it is understand- 
able that these boys would regard the range of occupational positions 
available to them as circumscribed. From the point of view of providing 
occupational role models, the more isolated communities constitute re- 
stricted interactional situations. In terms of adult contact, the youths 
are likely to interact mainly with employees of the major company. Thus, 
their firsthand impressions of the local labor market tend to be gleaned 
from conversations centering on the current state of working conditions, 


wages and fringe benefits at the mine or mill. Given these circumstances, 
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it is reasonable that the boys residing in the more isolated communities 
are oriented toward occupations that provide the basics in terms of 
sustenance and survival (e.g., salary) as opposed to self-fulfillment 
and social contribution. 

The above discussion also sheds some light on the negative effect 
of community isolation on program in school. Boys residing in more 
isolated communities tend to be enrolled in the technical training and 
vocational programs of study, rather than the university entrance stream. 
This pattern appears to be consistent with the pragmatic tone character- 
izing the relatively isolated communities. 

Similarly, female students residing in the more isolated communities 
tend to be enrolled in vocational courses more often than their less 
isolated counterparts. However, for the girls, the more isolated their 
community of residence the less instrumental their educational and 
occupational values. This finding may reflect the fact that the female 
role models most visible to girls residing in isolated communities are of 
the expressive variety (e.g., teachers, nurses, social workers), whose 
routine duties emphasize helping humanity. On the other hand, girls 
living in less geographically remote areas have a greater array (albeit 
still limited) of role models to emulate and these role models perform 
occupational activities which heighten the salience of both instrumental 
and expressive concerns. 

Also, girls from the more isolated communities tended to register 
higher mental ability scores. This finding reinforces the idea that what 


sociologists measure and call human intelligence is a broad coping ability, 
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which is essentially learned and, hence, varies significantly with 
environment (Hoult, 1974: 14). In the isolated communities, school 

class sizes are small and the girls' mental ability scores may be the 
result of intensified small group learning situations and individualized 
attention on the part of their teachers. The finding that boys and girls 
from smaller communities tend to have higher average marks also concurs 
with this interpretation. In keeping with the environmentalist position 
advanced above, the positive effect of community size on the boys' and 
girls' mental ability scores may be indicative of increased socio- 
cultural stimulation associated with larger centers. 

The finding that girls from larger communities tend to emphasize 
instrumental educational and occupational values fits with the earlier 
explanation regarding the existence of more female role models involved 
in diverse occupations which exemplify instrumental, as well as expressive, 
job characteristics. Also, the occupational options in larger communities 
include inroads into some traditionally male dominated fields (e.g., 
business) with their attendant instrumental value orientations focusing 
on salary, prestige and advancement considerations. Girls from larger 
communities may be more aware of these openings and orient themselves 
accordingly. 

With respect to mobility, girls from the larger communities are less 
likely to express a desire to leave their current places of residence, 
possibly because they are reasonably content with the opportunities avail- 
ae to them. Girls from the smaller communities, on the other hand, 
must be prepared to move to find almost any type of employment. 


In addition to increasing the number of socioeconomic background 
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variables, the present study included another family-related variable, 
namely, family size. Past research suggests that the bulk of family 
size influence operates in a negative direction (e.g., Duncan, Featherman 
and Duncan, 1972: 62). The following results support the established 
trend. Male students from larger families are less likely to appraise 
their occupational opportunities positively and less inclined to leave 
their communities of origin. These findings imply that boys from larger 
families are expected to stay closer to the family circle in order to 
provide economic and emotional support for other siblings. Careful con- 
sideration of the girls' data reveals that the influence of family size 
manifests itself in a different fashion. For the girls, family size has 
a negative effect on che strength of their mothers’ educational and 
occupational encouragement. Girls from larger families are less likely 
to be encouraged by their mothers to achieve in the educational and 
occupational spheres. This finding may reflect the mothers' consideration 
of economic constraints and is in keeping with previous results regarding 
sex differentials in the allocation of scarce resources. Traditionally, 
large families have given preferential treatment to male members when it 
came to sponsoring educational and occupational endeavors (cf., Williams, 
Loca) ie 

An alternative interpretation, which does not implicate economic 
factors, is also plausible. Mothers, who themselves are responsible for 
larger families, are perhaps more likely to define the roles of housewife 
and mother as appropriate for their daughters and, explicitly or implicitly, 


devaluate additional educational and occupational involvement. The idea 
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that some of the girls' mothers give priority to the career of homemaker 
is evidenced by their responses to an open-ended question regarding their 
daughter's occupational ayevies oY Several mothers stated that they would 
like to see their daughter become "a wife and mother" and some responded 
that they would like to see their daughter follow in their own footsteps 

and devote their time and energy to raising a family. It is interesting 
to note that these mothers regarded their daughter's decision as being 

of the "either-or" ultimatum type, rather than entertaining the idea of 

a possible combination of family and occupational pursuits. 

For the boys, measured mental ability has positive effects on three 
subsequent variables: appraisals of occupational opportunities, average 
marks and program in school. Firstly, these findings offer some support 
for the assertion that the higher an individual's intelligence, the more 
able he is to achieve academically. Thus, these findings concur with the 
results of past studies which report the existence of a substantial 
positive effect of mental ae on academic performance (e.g., Sewell, 
Haller and Portes, 1969; Sewell, Haller and Ohlendorf, 1970). In 
addition, they comply with the contention that, based upon the rationale 
for a differentiated system of programs, the higher one's mental ability, 
the greater the likelihood of being in a university entrance stream rather 
than a vocational program (cf., Gilbert, 1977: 291). These findings are 
not replicated with respect to the seat data. Instead, linkages are 


discerned between measured mental ability and the girls' instrumental 


a As mentioned in Chapter I, the present study was part of a larger 
project which examined the role of the educational system and the aspira- 
tions of high school students in the five single enterprise communities. 

The final phase of the overall study elicited information from the students' 
mothers by means of a "Questionnaire for Mothers" (see Smith, 1972:416-428). 
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educational and occupational value orientations. It appears that girls 


with higher mental ability scores place less emphasis on educational and 


occupational endeavors as means to other ends (e.g., salary and prestige). 


When consideration is given to the subjective factors, it is 
interesting to note that instrumental educational values, appraisals of 
educational opportunities and leadership ability all have a positive 
impact on the boys' average marks. It could be argued nee positive 
appraisals of selected aspects of self and situation, plus a pragmatic 
orientation toward educational goals, can increase a student's confidence 
when it comes to competing in the so-called "grading game" and, thus, 
result in higher school grades (cf., Gilbert, 1977: 289). A similar 
interpretation can be advanced regarding the girls' data since appraisals 
of educational opportunities and leadership ability also have a positive 
impact on the girls' average marks. 

For the boys, leadership ability and expressive occupational values 
have a positive effect on their geographical mobility orientations; 
whereas, instrumental occupational values have a negative effect. This 
set of results suggests that individuals interested in the immediate 
gratifications associated with instrumental rewards are more inclined to 
take advantage of the occupations available in their own community. On 
the other hand, those who have confidence in their leadership abilities 
and who emphasize expressive occupational characteristics (e.g., the 
chance to use special skills and abilities, the chance to be creative 
and the chance to work with other people and contribute to society) are 


inclined to relocate. 


In the context of the present study, the influence of "significant" 
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or “relevant'' others is tapped by indicators of parental encouragement 
with respect to educational and occupational achievement. The family 
of orientation, already considered in terms of its relevance to back- 
ground, is here thought of as a prime source of emotional support and 
encouragement. The present study is limited in that information on the 
influence of teachers and peers is lacking. However, it provides addi- 
tional insights into patterns of parental encouragement because each of 
the four variables is introduced separately rather than as a composite 
measure. Thus, it is possible to identify the antecedents of each of 
these variables and to assess their relative impact on the dependent 
variables. 

Past studies have found that socioeconomic status and academic 
performance have direct effects on significant others' influence (e.g., 
Bordua, 1960; sone and Shah, 1968b; Sewell et al., 1969 and 1970). 
Similar effects are noted for the female students in the present study, 
but not for the male students. For the girls, father's educational and 
occupational encouragement are affected by father's occupation and 
mother's occupational encouragement is affected by the girls' average 
marks. It appears that paternal encouragement depends on socioeconomic 
background, while maternal encouragement depends on the girls' grades. 
This latter finding suggests that significant others, mothers in this 
case, align their expectations with the daughters' abilities as demon- 
strated by their marks. Thus, the encouragement given by the girls' 
mothers may be interpreted as an egalitarian force in the achievement 
process insofar as it depends more on academic performance than on socio- 


economic background. The encouragement given by the girls' fathers, on 
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the other hand, appears to represent a more conservative force because 
it reflects socioeconomic origins to a greater degree. 

However, a somewhat different picture emerges when a male-female 
comparison is made. For the most part, parental encouragement of the 
male students appears to be based on the boys' expressed interests as 
reflected in their educational and occupational values and the boys’ 
subjective appraisals of their educational opportunities; whereas, 
parental encouragement of the female students appears to be more con- 
tingent upon family factors (e.g., father's occupation and family size) 
and performance in school as indicated by the girls' average marks. 
Although, it should be noted that the girls' own appraisals of their 
education opportunities have positive effects on the parental encourage- 
ment variables. On the whole, however, these findings seem to sub- 
stantiate Williams' (1972: 113) assertion that, given the particular 
structuring of sex roles within the society at large, some parents still 
believe that 

a. -Pwhillewseducationsus) goodetorsalljeit is 
only necessary for boys and, as a result, boys 


should have every chance, girls only if they 
show evidence of their ability to succeed. 


Additionally, it is interesting to note that, for the boys, expres- 


sive occupational values have a positive impact on parental occupational 
encouragement; whereas, instrumental occupational values have a negative 
effect. These findings suggest that parents, to a certain extent, are 
responsive to their children's stated desires. It is possible that 


parents screen their offspring's occupational interests and adjust their 


encouragement accordingly. For example, if a son indicates that he would 
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like a position wherein he could express himself and contribute to 
society, the parents might encourage him to achieve professional status 
(e.g., a doctor or lawyer}. On the other hand, if the son is interested 
exclusively in instrumental gains, a lower status, but more lucrative, 
field might might be recommended. This line of action is especially 
feasible with respect to single enterprise communities where the wage 
scales of certain local occupations (e.g., heavy equipment operator) are 


particularly attractive. 


For the girls, expressive occupational values have a positive effect 


on mother's encouragement for continuing education. This result may 
reflect the fact that the traditionally female dominated careers, which 
emphasize self-fulfillment and Satie to society (e.g., teaching, 
nursing and social work), require education and training beyond high 
school. The mothers of the female students in the present study appear 
to be cognizant of this connection. 

For both boys and girls, average marks have a positive effect on 
program of study. Thus, male and female students appear to have been 
allocated to programs in accordance with their past academic performance. 
More specifically, it appears that the good students are being sorted 
into the more difficult programs. And finally, an anomalous finding 
warrants consideration. For the girls, average marks have a negative 
effect on mother's occupational encouragement. Two interpretations seem 
plausible. First, aware of their daughters' academic achievements, the 
mothers might prefer that they continue their education and postpone 
occupational involvement. Hence, the mothers may refrain from giving 


their daughters occupational encouragement lest it be applied to the 
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near, as opposed to distant, future. Secondly, the mothers may not 
consider achievement in the occupational sphere as appropriate for 
their daughters and may feel that they must de-emphasize this type 
of achievement in order to counteract outside inducements (e.g., high 
grades given by teachers). 

Having presented and discussed the major findings pertaining to 
the hypotheses testing procedure and an extension of the analysis, we 


turn to the concluding comments in the final chapter. 
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Chapter VI 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


This chapter endeavors to place the study in perspective. Initially, 
the major objectives and overall design of the study are reviewed. The 
second section is devoted to a summary of the main findings. Concluding 
comments, indicating possible implications the results of the present 
study have for future research and relevant action programs, are advanced 
inecnestinaly section, 

The purpose of the present research was twofold. First, it 
attempted to examine the interplay between levels of aspiration and 
expectation Cooneie cane of choices) and identify some of the factors 
affecting aspiration-expectation interrelation. Second, it endeavored 
to follow levels of occupational expectation over time and levels of 
occupational aspiration over time (congruency of choices) and discern 
factors associated with them. 

A review of existing literature and research revealed that scant 
attention has been paid to the determinants of aspiration-expectation dis- 
crepancy. Likewise, longitudinal data are scarce. Initially, studies at- 
tempting to identify correlates of adolescents’ achievement orientations 
were surveyed; then, the research on aspirational and expectational stabil- 
ity and change was reviewed. The general studies indicated several cate- 
gories of factors (e.g., self-related factors, family-related factors, 
school-related factors, community-related factors, etc.) capable of affect- 
ing vocational decision-making. The more specific research suggested change, 


rather than stability, tends to characterize adolescent educational and 
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occupational choice patterns. 

Ample evidence attests to the fact that a considerable amount of 
effort has already been expended in attempts to identify socio-cultural 
correlates of adolescents' achievement orientations. Some consistent 
relationships have been discovered and endeavors to enumerate significant 
determinants continue. Blau and Duncan (1967: 175) have commented that: 
"Tt is all too easy to make a list of unmeasured variables that someone 
has alleged to be crucial to the process under study." Similarly, 

Gilbert (1977: 281) has pointed out that 

. . . while these variables have been related 

to educational and occupational aspirations, 

there has been no attempt to generate an explicit 

theoretical framework encompassing the processes 

and structures involved in the formation of 

aspirations. 
Since past research has focused on independent variables, the specification 
of dependent variables has been fraught with difficulties. In addition, 
existing studies have been hampered by the lack of longitudinal data. 
Cognizant of nese considerations, the present study represents a decided 
advance on two counts. The problem is addressed from a different per- 
spective and a different analytical strategy is adopted. By the intro- 
duction of two new types of dependent variables (i.e., consistency and 
congruency scores), hitherto untried, it was anticipated that insight into 
the operation of vocational decision-making mechanisms and the factors 
affecting them would be gained. Also, insofar as the data employed in the 
present study was gathered from the same students at two points in time, 


it was anticipated that the analysis would provide much needed information 


on the operation of vocational decisions over time. 
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To gain insight into the phenomena under study and to focus the 
phases of the problem being investigated, a conceptual framework was 
formulated. This conceptual orientation was addressed to the resolution 
of two theoretical issues pertaining to the structure and process of 
occupational decision-making. In essence, the conceptualization contends 
that the way in which an adolescent integrates his occupational prefer- 
ences (i.e., aspirations) with the practical plans he has with respect 
to an occupation (i.e., expectations) at one point in time (i.e., con- 
sistency) and the manner in which he brings them together over time 
(i.e., congruency) are determined by certain subjective and objective 
factors, which are amenable to empirical examination and analysis. The 
anticipated operation of these factors was spelled out more explicitly 
with the presentation of twenty-two hypotheses. 

The data, required to test the hypotheses, were gathered by means 
of questionnaires administered to students in Grade 10 (1969) and again 
in Grade 12 (1971). The requisite information was available for 262 
students (132 males, 130 females) residing in the five single enterprise 
communities of Flin Flon, Lynn Lake, Pine Falls and Thompson, Manitoba and 
Red Lake, Ontario. 

Data were obtained that provided measures of personal factors (e.g., 
leadership ability, educational and occupational value and opportunity 
orientations) ; family background factors (e.g., socio-economic status, 
parental educational levels, perceived parental encouragement) ; school- 
related factors (e.g., program in school, average marks, mental ability) ; 
and community-related variables (e.g., size and isolation of community of 


residence, geographical mobility orientation) and the respondents! levels 
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of occupational aspiration and expectation. 

The statistical technique employed in testing the hypothesized 
relationships was multiple regression analysis. In addition, an 
extension of the analysis was included to provide information on inter- 
relationships among the independent variables. In view of the number of 


previous studies documenting sex differences in the propensity to pursue 


io 


higher educational levels and higher status occupations, separate analyses 


were conducted for the male and female data. 

The relationships found between the selected background factors 
and the students' levels of occupational consistency and congruency have 
been presented, summarized and discussed in Chapter V. 

A summary of the specific questions asked and Edewer ered at 
through this study dre presented below. 

1. Do the students surveyed have consistent levels of 

occupational aspiration and expectation at time one 
(Grade 10)? 

Only 5 percent of the boys and 2 per cent of the girls registered 
complete occupational consistency at time one. However, if the cases in 
the adjacent category (i.e., less than eleven scale points apart) are 
added to the percentages given above, the figures indicate that 65 per 
cent of the boys and 66 per cent of the girls in the tenth grade had 
moderately consistent levels of occupational aspiration and expectation. 

2. What factors have an impact on the consistency of 

the students' levels of occupational aspiration 
and expectation at time one (Grade 10)? 
The amount of variation accounted for in level of occupational 


consistency at time one is similar for the boys and girls, 27.7 per cent 


and 26 per cent, respectively. The variance in the boys' levels of 
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occupational consistency at time one is largely accounted for by two 
factors: instrumental occupational values and father's occupational 
encouragement. For the girls, the variance in level of occupational 
consistency at time one is accounted for by five variables: community 
isolation, expressive educational values, instrumental occupational 
values, leadership ability and father's educational encouragement. 

3. Do the students surveyed have consistent levels 

of occupational aspiration and expectation at time 
two (Grade 12)? 

For both boys and girls, only 4 per cent had identical levels of 
occupational aspiration and expectation at time two. However, if the 
cases in the adjacent category (i.e., less than eleven scale points 
apart) are added to the percentages given above, the resultant figures 
indicate that 67 per cent of the boys and 51 per cent of the girls in 
the twelfth grade had moderately consistent levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation. 

4. What factors have an impact on the consistency 

of the students' levels of occupational aspiration 
and expectation at time two (Grade 12)? 

For the boys, 23.1 per cent of the variation in their levels of 
occupational consistency at time two is accounted for by the background 
factors. Similarly, for the girls, these factors explain 21.7 per cent 
of the variance in their levels of occupational consistency at time two. 
The variance in boys' levels of occupational consistency is largely 
accounted for by five variables: instrumental occupational values, 
leadership ability, father's and mother's educational encouragement and 


father's occupational encouragement. For the girls, two determinants 


predominated: namely, community size and average marks. 
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5. Are the students’ tenth grade levels of occupational 
expectation and aspiration congruent with their 
twelfth grade levels of occupational expectation and 
aspiration? 

Only 9 per cent of the boys and 5 per cent of the girls registered 
complete congruency with respect to levels of occupational expectation 
over time. For both boys and girls, 8 per cent indicated exactly the 
same levels of occupational aspiration in the tenth and twelfth grades. 
However, if the cases in the adjacent category (i.e., less than eleven 
scale points apart) are added to the percentages given above, the re- 
sultant figures indicate that 80 per cent of the boys and 83 per cent of 
the girls had moderately congruent levels of occupational expectation 
over time; and, that 91 per cent of the boys and 92 per cent of the girls 
had moderately SATE levels of occupational aspiration over time. 

6. What factors have an impact on the congruency of the 

students’ levels of occupational expectation and 
aspiration over time? 

Taken together, the independent variables account for 27.7 per cent 
of the variation in the boys' levels of occupational expectation con- 
gruency and 16.6 per cent for the girls. The variance in the boys' levels 
of occupational expectation congruency is largely accounted for by three 
factors: mother's education, community size and the boys' geographical 
mobility orientations. For the girls, three different determinants are 
evident; namely, mental ability, instrumental occupational values and 
average marks. 

The selected background factors account for only 17.6 per cent of 


the variation in the boys' levels of occupational aspiration congruency 


with two determinants discernible: instrumental educational values and 
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maternal educational encouragement. Similarly, 19.2 per cent of the 
variation in girls' levels of occupational aspiration congruency is 
explained by the background factors. Three factors are most important: 
mental ability and father's educational and occupational encouragement. 

7. Are the male students' levels of occupational 

aspiration and expectation more consistent and 
congruent than those of the female students? 

In Grade 10, a slightly larger percentage of male students (5 per 
cent), as compared with female students (2 per cent), had consistent 
levels of occupational aspiration and expectation. In Grade 12, the 
same percentages of male and female students had consistent levels of 
occupational aspiration and expectation (4 per cent each). More male 
students (9 per cent) than female students (5 per cent) had congruent 
levels of occupational expectation. The percentages of boys and girls 
with congruent levels of occupational aspiration and expectation were 
the same (8 per cent each). 

The male and female students make similar showings when the mod- 
erately consistent categories are compared with respect to level of 
occupational consistency at time one (boys - 65 per cent; girls - 66 
per cent). Similar parallels are detected when the moderately congruent 
categories are compared with respect to level of occupational expectation 
congruency (boys - 80 per cent; girls - 83 per cent) and level of occu- 
pational aspiration congruency (boys - 91 per cent; girls - 92 pet cent)™ 
In the case of level of occupational consistency at time two, however, 


more male students (67 per cent) than female students (51 per cent) quali 


as moderately consistent. 


Summary of Contributions and Suggestions for Future Research 


At the outset, it was anticipated that this study would have theo- 
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retical, methodological and practical significance. While the findings 
are by no means definitive, they are certainly suggestive. Concluding 
comments are combined with suggestions for future research in the follow- 
ing sections: 

As outlined previously, the conceptualization of occupational choice 
has undergone considerable development during the last three decades. 
Given this trend, (see Della Fave, 1977: 384), the theoretical framework 
developed for the present study represents a significant contribution in 
its own right. It contended that occupational choice should be concept- 
ualized as a process which is comprised of a series of point-in-time 
decisions (events). At each decision or "choice" point the individual 
attempts to align idealistic (i.e., aspirations or preferences) and 
realistic (i.e., expectations or plans) structural components. The degree 
of consistency found between levels of aspiration and expectation indicates 
the extent to which a compromise has been effected and the issue resolved, 
temporarily at least. Furthermore, it asserted that as the individual 
moves through the life cycle his aspirations and expectations undergo 
varying changes because they are affected by different personal and socio- 
cultural factors. Thus, a variety of influences were depicted as affect- 
ing the individual's integration of the decisional components at one time 
point (i.e., consistency) and over time (i.e., congruency). 

Regarding the structure of a vocational decision at a particular 
point in time, the present study argued that it is necessary to distinguish 
(conceptually and empirically) between what a person wants (level of 


aspiration and what a person expects to get (level of expectation). The 
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existence of inconsistent cases at time one and time two support the 

assertion that levels of aspiration and expectation are interrelated, 
though not to the extent that they should be considered substantively 
or treated methodologically as synonymous (cf. Harrison, 1969: 73). 

The simultaneous measurement of both levels is recommended rather 
than the use of summated indicators. The use of summated measures would 
obscure some of the comparisons possible in the present study. This 
study was able to investigate the nature of the inconsistencies noted. 
For the students with inconsistent levels of aspiration and expectation, 
it was possible to present percentages indicating those who had aspira- 
tions which were higher than their expectations, the discrepancy usually 
found in the literature, and those who had expectations higher than their 
aspirations. Past studies have not come across many cases of the latter 
kind. One suggestion advanced to account for the apparent anomaly is 
the exertion of family pressure. It is conceivable that a student may 
not like the thought of continuing his (her) education but, when asked 
to express expectations, realizes that he (she) will tanarieks acquiesce 
to the wishes of his (her) immediate or, perhaps, extended family. This 
interpretation appears plausible but, because data on this matter were 
not specifically incorporated in the present study, must remain specu- 
lative. 

Thus, the examination of the interplay between aspirations and 
expectations (i.e., consistency) in the present study extends existing 
conceptualizations by considering the components of vocational decision 
making. In addition, this study provides information on the operation 


of these components over time. The increases and decreases in cases of 
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inconsistency from time one to time two, lends support to three aspects 
of the theoretical framework advanced. First, the changes observed 
reinforce the idea that earlier choices are correctly depicted as ''quasi- 
stable equilibriums." Second, the changes observed suggest that the 
present study has tapped the interplay between separable components 
(aspirations and expectations) and support the idea that a particular 
tentative choice may be biased in the direction of one of the decisional 
components (e.g., it may be more ideal than real). Third, the changes 
observed lend credence to the conceptualization of a series of mini- 
reconciliations between levels of aspiration and expectation, which 
implies that the integration attained is not unalterable or irreversible. 
Revisions and retreats are to be expected. For some of the students the 
Avena achieved in Grade 10 was temporary and subject to Peroreidec 
ation in Grade 12. 

Scrutiny of the changes in levels of aspiration and expectation over 
time (i.e., congruency) reinforces the idea that it is an oversimplifica- 
tion to conceive of occupational choice as occurring at a single point in 
time. More accurately, vocational choice should be conceptualized as a 
process comprised of a series of several successive, interrelated decisions 
occurring over time. For example, the finding that 47 per cent of the 
boys and 56 per cent of the girls had lower levels of occupational ex- 
pectation in Grade 12 than in Grade 10 supports the idea that the high 
school years provide a period of testing (Della Fave, 197755374)". For 
some, this no doubt necessitates re-evaluation and revision of their 
educational expectations in light of personal assets and liabilities as 


well as perceived social opportunities and obstacles. 
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Perhaps one of the most important conclusions to be drawn from the 
various analyses of the students’ levels of occupational consistency and 
congruency is that they are responsive to a number of influences, includ- 
ing self-related, family-related, school-related and community-related 
factors, but no single influence appears to be of overriding importance. 
This study clearly documents the complexity of the occupational choice 
process. Occupational consistency and congruency are determined by a 
myriad of factors that vary in the magnitude of their impacts. 

The initial set of hypotheses advanced introduced the self-related 
factors. While the students' assessments of their leadership capabilities 
and statements of their educational and occupational values proved relevant, 
the relative importance of their opportunity orientations was minimal. 

The extension of the analysis, however, indicated that the students' 
appraisals of their educational and occupational opportunities command 
attention with respect to the patterns of mediated influence that they 
imply. Future researchers should devise more sophisticated measures which 
take into account the social constraints upon an individual's opportunity 
for advancement and the circumstances from which an individual's per- 
ception of attainable goals and level of ambition derive. Also, a con- 
certed effort should be made to examine the extent to which students’ 
appraisals of their opportunities are commensurate with reality. 

Past studies have pointed to the pervasive influence of socioeconomic 
status throughout the attainment process (e.g., Alexander, Eckland and 
Griffin,.1975: 339; Gilbert, 1977: 293). The present analysis did not 
yield similar results. However, in view of the data base being single 


enterprise communities, it might not be unreasonable to expect some attenu- 
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ation of the influence of social origins. In their discussion of the 
educational and early occupational attainment of farm boys, Sewell, 

Haller and Portes (1969: 91) point out that in populations with a more 
differentiated socioeconomic background "the effects of socioeconomic 
status on subsequent variables may be significantly increased." Compari- 
son would be facilitated if additional studies of occupational consistency 
and congruency were conducted with respect to less homogeneous populations. 
Furthermore, the lack of significant relationships between the objective 
family factors (i.e., father's occupation, father's and mother's education 
and family size) and the dependent variables in the present study may be 
accounted for, in part, by the stage of the sample (i.e., Grade 10 and 
Grade 12 students). It is suggested that, in relatively remote eee 
enterprise communities, socioeconomic constraints operate early and take 
their toll in terms of drop-outs prior to Grade 10. 

Insofar as the family is concerned, it was found that subjective 
factors (i.e., parental educational and occupational encouragement), as 
opposed to objective factors (i.e., father's occupation, father's and 
mother's education), had more pronounced impacts. Moreover, the nature 
of some of the relationships noted in the present study alerts this 
investigator to the idea that parental encouragement, if perceived or 
interpreted as pressure, tends to augment occupational inconsistency and 
incongruency. Thus, parental encouragement has potential for complicating 
the decision-making process. The findings of the present study set the 
stage for closer scrutiny of the interactional network of the family group 
and its day to day impact on the consistency and congruency of occupational 


choices made by its members. 
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With respect to the hypotheses testing procedure, the school- 
related variables (i.e., mental ability, average marks and program of 
study) made a poor showing. While mental ability and average marks 
had some impact on the girls' levels of occupational consistency and con- 
gruency, this was not the case for the boys. It was found that girls with 
higher mental ability scores tended to have more congruent levels of 
occupational expectation and aspiration over time. The findings with 
respect to average marks were not as straightforward. On the one hand, 
girls with higher grades had more consistent levels of occupational 
aspiration and expectation at time two, but had less congruent levels of 
occupational expectation over time. Program in school did not have an 
impact, net of the other independent variables, on either the male or the 
female nar roeL levels of occupational consistency and congruency. The 
lack of telling relationships regarding the school-related variables 
included in the present study suggests that occupational consistency and 
congruency represent components of a decision-making process which are 
more susceptible to situational contingencies and pressures than the type 
of dependent variables employed in previous studies Cciwy = Katzeand Martin; 
1962). Following the lead of the "new" sociologists of education, who 
espouse an interpretative approach, future studies should focus on the 
internal workings of schools in single enterprise communities. Proponents 
of the above mentioned perspective argue that by examining aspects of school 
context, such as classroom interaction, categories used by educators and 
curriculum, insights could be gained on the ways in which student interests 
and desires are screened, molded, redirected and reinforced (Karabel and 
Halsey, 1977: 52). In view of the limited amount of information derived 


from the school-related variables used in the present study, the emergent 
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lines of research, intent on exploring the varied experiences that con- 
stitute schooling, may be promising. 

In addition, it should be noted that the extension of the analysis 
uncovered relationships among the achievement variables that paralleled 
those reported in past studies, namely: for both boys and girls, average 
marks were positively related to program in school (e.g., Gilbert, 1977). 

Furthermore, the results of the present study attest to the fact 
that the inclusion of the community-related variables (i.e., community 
size and isolation) was worthwhile. For both the male and female students, 
a limited number of relationships were noted between these variables and 
levels of occupational consistency and congruency. The findings yielded 
by the analysis extension also suggest that community size and isolation 
exert important influences on some of the other backeround@tactors Cele. 
educational and occupational values, opportunity orientations and achieve- 
ment and encouragement variables). On the whole, the community-related 
variables provide valuable insights into the ways in which contextual 
circumstances affect career planning behavior. 

With respect to sex differences, several past studies have been 
based on the assumption that patterns of achievement for men and women 
are quite distinct. It has been pointed out that "different variables may 
be relevant, or the same variables may have different weights" (Duncan, 
Featherman and Duncan, 1972: 15). In the present study, comparisons of 
the boys' levels of occupational consistency at time one and time two with 
those of the girls revealed striking similarities. Ome exception is note- 
worthy: namely, that more girls than boys reported levels of aspiration 


which exceeded their levels of expectation both at time one (boys - 83 per 
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cent; girls - 89 per cent) and time two (boys - 81 per cent; girls - 92 
per cent). When the boys' levels of occupational expectation and aspira- 
tion congruency were compared with those of the girls, similarities sti.) 
predominated. In this instance, two exceptions command attention. Al- 
though the difference is slight, more girls (95 per cent) than boys (91 
per cent) registered incongruent levels of occupational expectation. Also, 
more girls (56 per cent) than boys (47 per cent) lowered their levels of 
occupational expectation from Grade 10 to Grade 12. On the whole, paral- 
lels also tend to prevail when patterns of relationships between Chevin- 
dependent and dependent variables are compared. However, three variables 
(mother's education, mother's educational encouragement and geographical 
mobility orientation) had impacts on the boys' levels of occupational 
consistency and congruency but not the girls'; whereas, two variables 
(mental ability and average marks) had impacts on the girls' levels of 
occupational consistency and congruency but not the boys’. 

One important difference was revealed by the extension of the analysis. 
As stated earlier, it was found that parental encouragement of the male 
students tended to be based on the boys! own values and appraisals of 
opportunity; whereas, parental encouragement of the female students tended 
to rely more heavily on family factors (i.e., father's occupation and 
family size) and academic performance (i.e., average marks). To receive 
encouragement, it appears that the boys only have to state their interests, 
whereas the girls must prove themselves or, at the very least, give evi- 
porte of potential. In this sense, systems of sponsorship and allocation 
of opportunities in single enterprise communities tend to favor males. 


These results concur with those of a previous study reported below. 
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Boys generally seem pressed toward higher 

education and elite status while girls, it 

would seem are allowed to strive for a place 

in the educational and occupational hier- 

archy (Schwarzweller, 1976: 214). 
Methodological: 

Discussions pertaining to the postindustrial prolongation of the 
adolescent experience, especially those referring to the extension of the 
number of years of formal education (e.g., Sebald, 1977: 51), raise 
questions with respect to the locus of occupational decision making. 

Does future occupational placement still qualify as "one of the most 
important decisions the person may make during the adolescent period" 
(Picou and Cosby, 1971: 307)? Does modification of occupational goals 
accompany high school graduation or is it conveniently postponed until 
individuals are confronted with thoughts of college graduation? Empirical 
evidence tends to support the idea that students still wrestle with edu- 
cational and occupational issues fairly early. For example, Davis (1965: 
49) concludes that changes in career choice during college reinforce 
tendencies established earlier. The trends discovered were toward 
accentuation, not the reversal of, pre-college decisions. According to 
Davis (1965: 31), the last two years of high school form the most strategic 
period for vocational choice. Needless to say, this is precisely the time 
span represented in this study. 

As pointed out by Della Fave (1977: 373 and 385) most of the research 
-on aspirations is strictly cross-sectional and even existing longitudinal 


studies have not proven helpful since they do not show analyses of changes 


in aspirations over time. The present research represents an advance in 
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this respect because it provides measures of the same subjects' occu- 
pational aspiration and expectation levels at two points in time. While 
this study is useful in improving our understanding in this area, it is 
limited in terms of the shortness of the time period involved. Additional 
longitudinal studies are required if stage-wise specification of the 
vocational development process is to be accomplished. 

The variety of relationships found between the background character- 
istics and measures of consistency at time one and time two and congruency 
alert future researchers to the idea that different influences dominate 
at different points in the process. In sum, if the present type of 
research were continued it might lead to the identification of cumulative 
stages in vocational development that have been postulated in theory but 
seldom confirmed in practice because of a lack of longitudinal data. 

The results of the present study provide eucpore for the recent 
research practice of disaggregating composite measures (cf., Hauser, 1972). 
Three socioeconomic background variables (i.e., father's occupation and 
father's and mother's education) and four indicators of significant other's 
influence (i.e., paternal and maternal educational and occupational en- 
couragement), traditionally treated together, were entered into the 
multiple regression equations separately. Thus, it was possible to identify 
the antecedents of each of these variables and to assess their relative 
impact on the dependent variables. Several findings reported in the present 
study would go undetected if each of the components of socioeconomic status 
and parental encouragement had not been examined separately. 

In closing this section, it is necessary to note that the proportions 


of variance in the students' levels of occupational consistency at time one 
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and time two and their levels of occupational expectation and aspiration 
congruency explained by the various predictive factors were not as large 
as expected. The proportion of variance explained by the predictor 
variables ranged from a low of 16.6 per cent for the girls' levels of 
occupational expectation congruency to a high of 27.7 per cent for the 
boys’ levels of occupational consistency at time one and their levels of 
occupational expectation congruency. Although the proportions of 
variance in the students’ levels of occupational consistency and 
congruency explained by the selected background factors is not as large 
as expected, it is a reasonable amount considering the uniqueness of the 
dependent variables in the context of previous research. The unexplained 
variation leaves scope for speculation. [It is possible that this study 
has failed to identify the appropriate variables to carry out the tests 
or that there are measurement errors in the Stee Because of weaknesse 
with respect to some of the basic theoretical assumptions and/or measure- 
ments, many of the specific empirical generalizations concerning 
consistency and congruency may be in error. 
Practical: 

The findings of the present study also have implications for 
parents trying to decide what constitutes appropriate input and involve- 


ment on their part. By providing information on the inconsistencies and 


its 


For example, the use of "difference scores" in operational- 
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izing the dependent variables has drawbacks. Haller and Portes (1973: 53) 


point out that "because such a score is not a simple measure but a 


composite of initial and terminal positions, its statistical manipulation 


is fraught with difficulties." 
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incongruities experienced by some of the students, the present study 
sensitizes parents to the dynamic nature of the occupational choice 
process, in general, and, more specifically, to a sample of the dilemmas 
faced by their own children. Given a developmental framework (Rodgers, 
1966: 217), fluctuations in family influence are comprehended more readily. 
In view of Tepperman's (1975: 196) assertions which suggest "a bad fit 
between current aspirations and the pattern of mobility prevailing in 
Canada at this time," mention should be made of the parents' unique 
position: namely, assisting their adolescents in coping with the 
frustrations and disappointments that often accompany attempts at the 
alignment of preferences and plans. 

In addition, the educational system is structured in such a way 
that decisions required by the student may be aided. Increasing 
recognition is being given to the role of Mecieten counselor" (Janus 
and Wheeler, 1978: 67). Guidance counselors or advisers are deemed 
necessary to help students avoid career mistakes and occupational drift. 
In relatively isolated single enterprise communities the educator's task 
of disseminating comprehensive data about occupations becomes more press- 
ing. Given the findings of the present study with respect to the sig- 
nificant number of students who changed some aspects of their educational 
and occupational orientations over time, the dangers of forcing curricu- 
lar and occupational decisions prematurely become obvious. Future 
research should investigate the extent to which the consistency and con- 
gruency of students! levels of aspiration and expectation are linked with 
crucial choice points in the educational process. 


The rising proportions of women workers, the variety of their 
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occupations and the lengthening of their average work tenure necessitates, 
a re-thinking of some of the traditional views on female involvement in 
the labor force (e.g., women's work as a short term expedient and the 
incompatibility between working careers and home-making) by some parents 
and teachers. Those advising girls now in high school should take into 
consideration that these girls "may typically be expected to spend 
twenty-five years of their remaining lives in the labor force! (Borow, 

£96 0sm37 9) 

Further investigation of the similarities and differences in male 
and female work-related values, opportunity orientations and patterns of 
aspiration and expectation is warranted. If differences are discovered, 
the question of whether they are attributable to attitudinal or structural 
factors still remains. 

Previous studies focusing on the development of occupational 
motives and roles classify high school students as "pre-employed youth" 
(e7g., Borow, 1966: 374). This label constitutes an accurate representa- 
tion with respect to regular full-time employment, but does not cover the 
considerable number of contemporary students who work part-time. Lip 
service has been given to the linkages between early work experience (e.g., 
after-school, weekend and summer jobs) and eventual occupational place- 
ment. However, the impact of this type of exposure to the occupational 
structure and specific vocations therein remains to be explored. 

Boundaries between school and work are becoming blurred in another 
way. Many students can anticipate continuing their education after enter- 
ing the labor force. A variety of learning experiences (e.g., evening 


classes, refresher courses, in-service training programs, industry- 
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sponsored workshops, etc.) are required for advancement or even keeping 
pace with new knowledge and technical skills. Observers of occupational 
trends foresee the necessity of the typical worker of the future to 
retrain two or three times during his working life span. It would be 
erroneous to conclude that the influence of personal background and 
social environment variables upon occupational behavior ends with the 
specification of goals or with actual entrance into an occupation. It 
is conceivable that a number of the experiences associated with pre- 
employment vocational development continue to influence a person's career 
pattern, directly and indirectly, long after entrance into the labour 
force. Thus, studies like the present, which attempt to identify factors 
associated with stability and change in adolescent occupational aspira- 
tions and expectations, lay the ground work for future career pattern 
research designed to investigate the checkered work histories of adults. 
In essence, the challenge facing contemporary parents, educators, 
employers and community planners is to devise programs which strike an 
appropriate balance between continuity and change. This constitutes an 
especially difficult task for residents of single enterprise communities 
who cope daily with the fear that technological and economic change might 
bring about the disappearance of their whole waypor lite.” There is’ a 
definite need for programs which do not dictate actualization, but allow 
youth the freedom to decipher potentialities. Required are programs 
which encourage adaptability and experimentation without promoting the 
type of indiscriminate change that tends to leave adolescents confused 
and stymied by over-choice (cf. Toffler, 1975). Such alternatives are 
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deemed mandatory because, as Sheehy (1977: 17) astutely observes, sipremas 
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no one runs a race without a finishing line, and drifting boats don't 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE 
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CENTER FOR SETTLEMENT STUDIES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name eoee3ve eoeoeeseveeeveeeaeeeereeeaeeee eee eoe eevee eveeeevs ee eesexvseeeeoeseeveeeeeeeveece 


(Last Name) (Given Names) 


This questionnaire deals with your family background, your education 
and your future occupational plans. Please read each item CAREFULLY 
and answer EACH question as best as you can. 


The answers you give will be held in strict confidence. After the 
replies of all the students have been gathered, they will be analyzed 
statistically by means of an electronic computer. Although this is an 
attitude questionnaire and not a test it is important that you express 
your own ideas without discussing them with your neighbours. 


To answer, please follow the directions given with each question. If 
you do not understand a question, please have the person giving you 


this form explain it to you. 


Your co-operation is greatly appreciated. 


I. YOU AND YOUR FAMILY 
1. Sex: Check one. 


si Male 


2. Female 
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What is your present age? Check one. 

1 15 years 5 19 years 

2 16 years 6 20 years 

3 17 years 7 21 years 

4 18 years 8 over 21 years 


What is your father's occupation? Be as specific as possible. 
For example: sales clerk in Hardware Store; owns bakery 
and has four employees; self-employed welder. (If your father is 
not living, indicate what his occupation was.) 


You believe that your father's job is: Check one. 


a very good job 
a fairly good job 
not a good job 


WoNr 


mother employed outside the home? Check one. 


tH 
n 
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employed full-time 
employed part-time 
not employed 


Nr 
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your father's education? Check one. 


some grade school 

completed grade school 

some high school 

completed high school 

completed high school and also had other training, 
for example: technical training 

some university 

university graduate 

some graduate work 

graduate degree (M.D., M.A., Ph.D., etc.) 
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7. What is your mother's education? Check one. 
I some grade school 
2 completed grade school 
3 some high school 
4 completed high school 
5 completed high school and also had other training, 

for example: business course, teacher training, etc. 

6 some university 
7 university graduate 
8 Some graduate work 
9 graduate degree (M.D., M.A., Ph.D., etc.) 

8. How long has your family lived in this community? Check one. 
L less than 2 years 6 10-11 years 
2 2-3 years i, 12-13 years 
3 4-5 years 8 14-15 years 
4 6-7 years 9 more than 15 years 
5 8-9 years 

II. SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION 

Drei G aTlaniGMOie WOU SCHOO LEISs ..).. ss iso «6 secs ss e150 0's @ ele pelvic eee sive ores 

10. Compared with most others in your class, how would you rate your 
leadership ability? Check one. 
1 below average ability 
e average ability 
3 above average ability 

11. What program are you taking in school? Check one. 


Commercial Course 

General Course 

University Entrance 
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14. 


Key, 


What were your average marks in Grade 10 and 11 subjects? 
Check one. 


1 mostly A's 6 mixed C's and D's 
Z mixed A's and B's 7 mostly D's 

3 mostly B's 8 mixed D's and F's 
4 mixed B's and C's 9 mostly F's 

5 mostly C's 


When you are finished high school, what are your plans for further 
education? Check one. 


No further education 


ib 

Z Business College 

3 Nurses Education 

4 Teachers Education 

5 fechnical-Vocational Training) (specify Ccoursél..... ie... ) 
6 CommunitysCotlese@(specityacourse Br. be. estes... ks oe) 
7 UniversitymG@specify courses e270. oe Borate 6 stl eeaitiere eile els os ) 
8 OrhexrE¢specifyanrwl. sae he. 0.8 Gia nUsio's! « sa Sietalcneiene > tie eet ae ) 


If you were completely free to choose, what would your plans for 
future education be? Check one. 


1 No further education 

2 Business 

rs Nurses Education 

4 Teachers Education 

5) Technical-Vocational Training (specify course ........... ) 
6 CLommini ty lol Lege@G@specifyecourseP rrr. steer eee ce ee ee 
7 Universitye Speci tye course ss, «41... <6 css plate siateieisiciere elsteres ese) 
8 Others(specitiyen se ec es ss ome Ric 3g lotro Ow Stes ea cure toe Lon ) 


Realistically speaking, how good do you think your opportunities 
are for obtaining the kind of education you want? Check one. 


EE very good 

2 good 

3 not too good 
4 poor 

5 non-existent 
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241. 


Please explain why you feel that your opportunities for obtaining 
the kind of education you want are very good, good, not too good, 
poor or non-existent: 


Concerning your education, which of the following best applies to 
your father? Check one. 


1 My father has strongly encouraged me to continue. 

2 My father has given me some encouragement to continue. 

3 My father has encouraged me to graduate from high school 
and then go to work. 

4 My father has encouraged me to quit school now and work. 

5 My father has never said much about it. 


Concerning your education, which of the following best applies to 
your mother? Check one. 


i My mother has strongly encouraged me to continue. 
Zz My mother has given me some encouragement to continue. 
5 My mother has encouraged me to graduate from high school 


and then go to work. 
My mother has encouraged me to quit school now and work. 
My mother has never said much about it. 


ni & 


Concerning your educational plans, which of the following would 
you say has influenced you the most? Check one, 


Father 

Mother 

Both parents equally 

The teachers in your school 

One particular teacher or guidance counselor 

Friends at school 

Friends not attending school 

Relatives 

Other (Cspeciiy Sacer eselew storeictersloleis sleje s aie ess oxe.w Brterale ecetecersrersye ) 
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a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


g) 


h) 


People place different degrees of importance on the various 


purposes an education serves, 
of the following statements is in describing what you want to 
To indicate how important each is to 
you, CIRCLE ONE of the numbers from 1 to 9, with 1 indicating 


get out of an education, 


Indicate how important each 


VERY UNIMPORTANT to 9 indicating VERY IMPORTANT. 


UNIMPORTANT 


To help me achieve 
a secure way of 
life 


To develop my mind 

and enable me to 
formulate my own ideas 
beliefs and values 


To help me get a good 
paying job and become 
economically independent 


To develop the 
ability to get along 
with people 


To help me 
understand 
myself better 


To obtain prestige 
and a high social 
position in the 
community 


To help me become 
a good citizen in 
my community 


To develop the 
knowledge and 
skills applicable 
to a career 


VERY VERY 
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243. 


III. YOU AND YOUR FUTURE OCCUPATION 


21. After your education is completed, what occupation do you plan 
to go into? (Give name of occupation.) 


22. This involves what kind of work? 


23. If you were completely free to choose, what occupation would 
you like to go into? (Give name of occupation.) 


24. This involves what kind of work? 


25. Realistically speaking, how good do you think your opportunities 
are for obtaining the occupation you want? Check one. 


very good 
good 

not too good 
poor 
non-existent 


OWN re 


26. Please explain why you feel that your opportunities for obtaining 
the occupation you want are very good, good, not too good, poor or 
non-existent: 
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After completing your education, would you like to work in your 
present community? Check one. 


yes 
no 


If you wanted to work or could work in a community other than 
your present community, where would you go? 


Specify 


Concerning your future occupation, which of the following best 
applies to your father? Check one, 


2 My father wants me to get a job that is better than 
most jobs around here. 

2 My father wants me to get a very good job. 

3) My father has never said much about it. 

4 My father does not care what kind of job I go into. 

5 My father wants me to get a job that is as good as 
most jobs around here, 


Concerning your future occupation, which of the following best 
applies to your mother? Check one, 


i My mother wants me to get a job that is better than 

most jobs around here. 

2 My mother wants me to get a very good job. 

) My mother has never said much about it. 

4 My mother does not care what kind of job I go into. 

5 My mother wants me to get a job that is as good as 
most jobs around here. 


Concerning your occupational plans, which of the following would 
you say has influenced you the most? Check one. 


Father 

Mother 

Both parents equally 

The teachers in your school 

One particular teacher or guidance counselor 

Friends at school 

Friends not attending school 

Relatives 
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a) 


b) 


c) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


g) 


h) 


245. 


Below is a list of characteristics people look for when choosing 
an occupation. To indicate how important each of the following 
is to you in choosing an occupation, CIRCLE ONE of the numbers 
from 1 to 9, with 1 indicating VERY UNIMPORTANT to 9 indicating 
VERY IMPORTANT. 


VERY VERY 
UNIMPORTANT IMPORTANT 
Stable, secure 
future which this 1 it ua IE SS Se a a Raa 


occupation provides 


Chance to use my 
special skills and ly Redes 32 (omma5e. 6 {aoe 
abilities 


Chance to earn 
a good deal of il 2 3 4 5) 6 uf 8 9 
money 


Chance to work 

with people 1 2S ee 6 de 8 9 
rather than alone 

or with things 


Chance to be 
creative and 1 2 3 4 3 6 7 8 9 


original 


The high social 


status and prestige i jee Ee IA [ee eS 
provided by this 
occupation 


Chance to help 
others and contribute 1 2 3 4 5 6 /. 8 9 
to society 


The amount of leisure 

time this occupation ee 2 ee ae ee) ORS 
provides (good working 

hours and holidays) 
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246. 


The following 8 questions concern jobs. Read each question 
very carefully; the questions are not always the same. Please 
check one job in each question. Make sure it is the best 
answer you can give to the question. Answer every question; 
do not omit any. If you do not know what one of the jobs is, 
FUSER Snoregi it, 


1. Of the jobs listed in this question, which is the best one 


you are really sure you can get when your schooling is over? 
Check one. 


lawyer 

welfare worker for a city government 
a member of the House of Commons 
corporal in the army 

Supreme Court Justice 

night watchman 

sociologist 

policeman 

district agricultural representative 
filling station attendant 
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2. Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 
choose if you were free to choose any one of them you 
wished when your schooling is over? Check one. 


director of a large corporation 
undertaker 

banker 

machine operator in a factory 
physician (doctor) 

clothes presser in a laundry 
accountant for a large business 
railroad conductor 

railroad engineer 

singer in a night club 
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3. Of the jobs listed in this question, which is the best one 


you are really sure you can get when your schooling is is over? 
Check one. 


nuclear physicist 

reporter for a daily newspaper 

district judge 

barber 

provincial premier 

soda fountain clerk 

biologist 

mail carrier 

official of an international labor union 
farm hand 
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Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 
choose if you were free to choose any one of them you 
wished when your schooling is over? Check one. 


psychologist 

manager of a small store in a city 

head of a department in a provincial government 
clerk in a store 

cabinet member in the federal government 
janitor 

musician in a symphony orchestra 

carpenter 

radio announcer 

coal miner 
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Of the jobs listed in this question, which is the best one 


you are really sure you can get by the time you are 30 years 
old? Check one. 


civil engineer 

bookkeeper 

minister, priest or rabbi 

city bus driver 

diplomat in the Canadian Foreign Service 
farm renter ; 
author of novels 

plumber 

newspaper columnist 

taxi driver 
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Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 
choose to have when you are 30 years old, if you were free 
to have any one of them you wished? Check one. 


airline pilot 

insurance agent 

architect 

milk route man 

mayor of a large city 

garbage collector 

captain in the army 

garage mechanic 

owner-operator of a machine shop 
railroad section hand 
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248. 


Of the jobs listed in this question, which is the best one 


you are really sure you can get by the time you are 30 years 
old? Check one. 


ty artist who paints pictures that are exhibited in 
galleries 

travelling salesman for a wholesale concern 
chemist 

truck driver 

college professor 

street sweeper 

building contractor 

local official of a labor union 

electrician 

restaurant waiter 
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Of the jobs listed in this question, which one would you 
choose to have when you are 30 years old, if you were free 
to have any of them you wished? Check one. 


1 owner of a factory that employs about 100 people 
2 playground director 

3 dentist 

4 lumber jack 

5 scientist 

6 shoeshiner 

7 public school teacher 

8 owner-operator of a lunch stand 

9 trained machinist 

10 dockworker 


Please check to make certain that you have answered all 
the questions. 


Thank you very much for your assistance. 
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Appendix B 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIONS OF THE INDEPENDENT 


AND DEPENDENT VARIABLES 
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TARLEGB—2 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Leadership Ability for the Male Students. 


Leadership Ability Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
to To 
Below average ability tho 12 Pail eda h 
Average ability 2 88 66.7 Cees) 
Above average ability ah 32 24.2 100.0 
Total ies 100.0 
Mean Ides NBVa Shesl foigie 0.049 Median 25114 
Mode 2.000 Std Dev O55 59 Variance 05313 
Kurtosis CFOs Skewness 0.041 Range 2.000 
Minimum 1.000 Maximum 3.000 
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Leadership Ability 


Below average ability 


Average ability 


Above average ability 


Mean 
Mode 
Kurtosis 
Minimum 


2.008 
2.000 
tia ys) 
1.000 


TABLE B-2 


Code Absolute 
Frequency 
ie 2 
2 105 
hes 13 
130 
StdeEcr 0.039 
Std Dev 0.440 
Skewness 0.039 
Maximum 3.000 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Leadership Ability for the Female Students. 


Relative Cumulative 
Frequency =) Frequency 
Wp vi 
Shag zhegt 
80.8 90.0 
10.0 100.0 
100.0 
Median 22005 
Variance 0.194 
Range 2.000 
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TABLES B=o 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Expressive Educational Values for the Male Students. 


Educational Values: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Expressive Score Frequency Frequency Frequency 
‘ i 
ei 1 0.8 O25 
LOF it 0.8 15 
ul i 0.8 hess) 
LZ. 4 3.0 558 
LES 3 Zao AS 
Wea 4 3.20 10.6 
iBeke i S145) 1329 
16. 6 GS) 2023 
LN 7es z Ras £4) 516) 
Loe 4 3.8 25.8 
Loe 3 fap) 28.0 
ZOe 3 2a3 B078 
2 6 2S) 34.8 
226 au wy! 40.2 
aS 5 3.8 43.9 
24. 6 Ben ow 48.5 
25% 5 ye ts) S265 
Zo. 9 6.8 2 ee 
Zit dz 981 68.2 
Zan es} 9.8 yo20 
295 4 iQ Sle 
B05 6 (fe S300 
ae ih 0.8 86.4 
BZ 6 LD S029 
Ba. 6 Bh) Ley 5) 
335 2 ee 97.0 
36. 4 320 100.0 
Total 132 100.0 
Mean Zoe U Stdeixh 0.588 Median 24.900 
Mode 28.000 Std Dev 6.758 Variance 45.670 
Kurtosis -0.673 Skewness -0.249 Range 30.000 
Minimum 6.000 Maximum 36.000 
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TABLE B-4 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Expressive Educational Values for the Female Students. 


mend 


Total 


Educational Values: 
Expressive Score 

Mean 26.508 
Mode 30.000 
Kurtosis ie es) 
‘Minimum 6.000 


Code Absolute 
Frequency 
6. i 
B. u 
8. i} 
9. 1 
10. Bi 
iiss Hy 
2 1 
3 1 
tS l 
Dy, 3 
betes 1 
19. 2 
ZO 4 
21. 6 
22% 5 
23. 4 
Zo. 4 
25. 4 
20's 8 
Zak. uly 
Don 7 
29. V2 
30. 14 
Ske 10 
326 2 
332 8 
34. 8 
oan 2 
Bon Z 
130 
Std Err O55 7 
Std Dev O5550 
Skewness -1.191 
Maximum 36.000 
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7 Ve 
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0.8 E33 
0.8 23 
0.8 a I 
0.8 3.0 
0.8 4.6 
0.8 5.4 
Cpe’ Gaz 
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0.8 10.0 
iS pb Ul epe) 
i Pag 14.6 
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3-8 2a.4 
3) 207 
Yt | 292 
i ae | S20 
Guz 38.5 
OF AT .7 
Dee cine 
9.2 62,3 
10.8 ris eyl. 
Bal 80.8 
oa6 84.6 
se 90.8 
Ore 96.9 
Und 98.5 
Bas) 100.0 
100.0 

Median EM foe RAS) 

Variance 40.391 

Range 30.000 
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TABLE B-5 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Instrumental Educational Values for the Male Students. 


Total 


Educational Values: 
Instrumental Score 
Mean 25.144 
Mode 28.000 
Kurtosis 0.746 
Minimum 4.000 
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TABLE B-6 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Instrumental Educational Values for the Female Students. 
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Educational Values: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Instrumental Score Frequency Frequency Frequency 
% Ie 
Te af 028 0.8 
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Mode 28.000 Std Dev 620sz Variance 36.384 
Kurtosis -0.046 Skewness -0.641 Range 27.000 
Minimum 7.000 Maximum 34.000 
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TABLE B-7 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Expressive Occupational Values for the Male Students. 


Occupational Values: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Expressive Score Frequency Frequency Frequency 
vA vi 

O73 1 0.8 0.8 

4. 1 0.8 Ls3 

163 I 0.8 23 

LL; 1 0.8 320 

LZ it 0.8 328 

15; th 0.8 4.5 

16. 3 Zoo 6.8 

L7. 4 3.0 ete] 

Ie 2 ee 11.4 

oe 2 1) 1239 

20K 7 a 13.2 

Zaee 12 Dial 243 

22. 8 Oo1 Shes 

Zo 8 ene 39.4 

24. 6 4.5 43.9 

25 5 er) 47.7 

265 7 Das 53.230 
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Zo5 4 3.0 6259 

30. s) 6.8 1Ze7 

Sik. 7 Bee! 78.0 

a2 abe) ag) 86.4 

33% 7 Dio ELE) 

34. = 3.8 9539 

Sey 3 243 S| 
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Total isz 100.0 

Mean 2357593 Stdvirr OF207 Median 25:5929 
Mode 21.000 Std Dev 67543 Variance 42.417 
Kurtosis ies Oz Skewness -0.830 Range 36.000 
Minimum 0.0 Maximum 36.000 
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TABLE B-8 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Expressive Occupational Values for the Female Students. 


Occupational Values: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Expressive Score Frequency Frequency Frequency 
to 1 
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S). 1 0.8 hess) 
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Total 130 100.0 
Mean 230109 Stde irr 07503 Median 29.286 
Mode 29 .000 Std Dev o.I38L Variance 32.839 
Kurtosis 3.160 Skewness -1.565 Range 32.000 
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TABLE B-9 


Frequency Distribution fo the Independent Variable: 
Instrumental Occupational Values for the Male Students. 
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Occupational Values: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Instrumental Score Frequency Frequency Frequency 
vA vi 

0. Ly 0.8 0.8 

hike 1 O26 i 

12 Zz io 3.0 
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TABLE B-10 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Instrumental Occupational Values for the Female Students. 


a 


Occupational Values: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Instrumental Score Frequency Frequency Frequency 
qo vA 
QO. i. 0.8 0.8 
6. 2 thas) 2S 
re 1 0.8 Sel 
8. 2 Be 4.6 
he 1 0.8 5.4 
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Tie 3 2.3 ocZ 
ie 4 Shen T2535 
3s iE Onc 13a 
14. Z Nee) 14.6 
Loe 5 Me) One 
Lr 6 4.6 21) 
1d. 2 i Ses, 23.8 
182 5) She) Zono 
Lge 6 4.6 Bi 
20. 4 Sal 34.6 
Paes 7 5.4 40.0 
227. 3 6.9 46.9 
Zor 3] 15S 49.2 
24. 1 hee! Said 
Zoe i 5.4 6301 
ZO. 10 eal, 70.8 
207 4 SiAl 1300 
Zo. 6 4.6 19320 
Be, 8 es 84.6 
307 6 4.6 ee 
Bis ve 5.4 94.6 
52. 3 ahs 3) Do 
Don 3 2a Gore 
Bos th 0.8 100.0 
Total 130 100.0 
Mean Bb Loe Stdeniz 0.616 Median Pees Nil 
Mode 24.000 Std Dev 7.024 Variance B90356 
-Kurtosis -0.030 Skewness -0.641 Range 35.000 
Minimum 0.0 Maximum 35.000 
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TABLE B-11} 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Educational Opportunities for the Male Students, 


Educational Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 

Opportunities Frequency Frequency Frequency 
%5 vA 

Poor ide, 6 (bras) ae 

Not too good 2% 14 TOs WS a 

Good is 73 Spey s| Oo 

Very good 4, oes tA Shoe 8) 100.0 

Total 132 100.0 

Mean 3.098 Std Err 0.066 Median 32130 

Mode 3.000 Std Dev Om zZO0 Variance 02578 

Kurtosis OFoL/ Skewness -0.802 Range 3.000 

Minimum 1.000 Maximum 4.000 
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TABLE B-12 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Educational Opportunities for the Female Students. 
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Educational 
Opportunities 


Poor 


Not too good 


Good 

Very good 

Mean 3.008 
Mode 3.000 
Kurtosis -0.102 
Minimum 15.000 


Code Absolute 
Frequency 
ie 9 
2 24 
3 60 
4 4O 
130 
Std a iinr 0.076 
Std Dev 0.867 
Skewness -0.667 
Maximum 4.000 


Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency 
V5 To 
6.9 6.9 
V6R2 23% 4 
UNG) 5 Pe 69e2 
3028 100.0 
100.0 
Median 323082 
Variance Or Jo2 
Range 3.000 
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TABLE B-13 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Occupational Opportunities for the Male Students. 


ss er eS 
eee 


Occupational 
Opportunities 


Poor 


Not too good 


Good 

Very good 

Mean 2.947 
Mode 3.000 
Kurtosis -0.223 
Minimum 1.000 


Code Absolute 
Frequency 
Mb 12 
one pay 
35 61 
4 38 
132 
Staslcr 0.079 
Std Dev -.902 
Skewness -0.655 
Maximum 4.000 


Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency 
ip “A 
Sick Dak 
1529 25709 
46.2 fe Be F4 
28.8 100.0 
100.0 
Median 3.041 
Variance 0.814 
Range 3.000 
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TABLE B-14 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Occupational Opportunities for the Female Students. 


DS eee nee 


Occupational Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Opportunities Frequency Frequency Frequency 

to vA 
Poor slg YE Sri oe 
Not too good De 32 24.6 ie hae: 
Good Sip 67 512 84.6 
Very good 4. 20 15 100.0 

Total 130 100.0 

Mean th TP SY) Stdekrr O20n 2 Median 2.828 
Mode 3.000 Std Dev 0.822 Variance 0.675 
Kurtosis -0.204 Skewness -0.416 Range 3.000 
Minimum 1.000 Maximum 4.000 : 
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TABLES BLS 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Father's Occupation for the Male Students. 


ss ssSSSES  —_.0——=™—™—m—: 


Father's Occupation Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
vi 7 

Dire Z 0.8 0.8 

29. 4 30 30 

30. IS Lita L52 

3h 4 oh 8) Po ae 

2s 5 38 pathos, §) 

387. 11 ne) 30/3 

34. 4 She) eh) 

vale the: 11.4 44.7 

Sis 5) 1568) 47.0 

3Or 6 4.5 Shes) 

40. * BAS) 56.8 

41. fi De: 621 

43. 3 Ze 64.4 

44. BL 8.3 MOET, 

ASe 3 45,0} 10 

46. 2 1 OAS) 

47. 1 0.8 DIS 

49, 3 ZnS 19:35 

myer 3 Dee S Si. 

woh 1 0.8 82.6 

54. 4 370 Sosa 

=): 6 4.5 90h2 

oo 1 0.8 SO) 555) 

60. I 0.8 OMe. 

GL. ih 0.8 92.4 

GZ. hh 0.8 Ganz 

66. ih 0.8 3h 

9% 1 0.8 94.7 

ike 2 Ls 96.2 

74. u 0.8 9720 

idle 2 hes) 98.5 

They Z Ae 100.0 

Total iki 100.0 

Mean 41.598 Std bry 1.028 Median 38.167 
Mode 30.000 Steve. jiaesn ys Rik Variance 139.509 
Kurtosis eS Skewness la2o2 Range 49.000 
Minimum 27,000 Maximum 76.000 
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TABLE B-16 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Father's Occupation for the Female Students. 


——_____________—_—______ 


Father's Occupation Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
vA % 
28% 1 0.8 0.8 
rae bes 4 Sah 3.8 
30 12 9.2 pe 
31. 6 4.6 Li oy 
328 4 Sod 5 20.8 
53% a2 Ore 30.0 
34. 6 4.6 34.6 
Sah ia eho) 43.1 
ave uy, 0.8 43.8 
38: 2 ih, 8) 45.4 
40. S] 6.9 25 
41. 10 Teast 60.0 
43. 4 oh th B35 
44, i LG20 Woa0 
45. 6 4.6 Tied. 
46. 4 Sa 80.8 
47 2 ino S2e 
Byes 3 253 84.6 
54. 5} AES) 86.9 
SNe 4 SPak 90.0 
Don 1 0.8 90.8 
63. 3 25) eye 
66. 1 0.8 9350 
68. 1 0.8 94.6 
69% Z Le 96.2 
ole 1 0.8 96.9 
74. Z Leo 9500 
1% 2 LD 100.0 
Total 130 100.0 
Mean 41015 Std Err 1.006 Median 40.167 
Mode 44.000 Std Dev 11.465 Variance 131.447 
Kurtosis ie 240 Skewness T3056 Range 47.000 


Minimum 28.000 Maximum 75.000 
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TABLE B-17 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Father's Education for the Male Students. 


SS EEEEEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeeeeeeeees nn 


Father's Education Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 

Frequency Frequency Frequency 
yA Io 

Some grade school ke 30 pA Ye ts Dono 

Completed grade school Ze 14 10.6 34.1 

Some high school 3; 4l alte Goo 

Completed high school 4. 14 10.6 y eies) 

Completed high school op Wy 1269 88.6 

and had other training 

Some university 6. 8 eal 94.7 

University graduate he 3 ae aw 

Graduate degree 8. 4 320 100.0 

Total 132 100.0 

Mean Sezbe Std, bre 0.158 Median Be) 2 

Mode 3.000 Std Dev 1.820 Variance Saaes 

Kurtosis -0.046 Skewness 0.666 Range 7.000 

Minimum 1.000 Maximum 8.000 
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TABLE B-18 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Father's Education for the Female Students. 


Eee ee 


Father's Education Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 

Frequency Frequency Frequency 

to 7 
Some grade school Ne 29 2255 2255 
Completed grade school Le 20 15.4 Whee | 
Some high school 3 42 Sy Regs 70.0 
Completed high school 4, 11 358) 1820 
Completed high school Ds se) HOnU 88.5 
and had other training 
Some university 6. 5 Shor) oo 
University graduate Vee, 7 5.4 Ne ek] 
Graduate degree eh 3 he’s 100.0 
Total 130 100.0 

Mean 35 3 t Scdekrr 0.160 Median rap eh elek 
Mode 3.000 Std Dev 136235 Variance 3.324 
Kurtosis OF156 Skewness 0.848 Range 7.000 
Minimum 1.000 Maximum 8.000 
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TABLE B-19 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Varrap wes 
Mother's Education for the Male Students. 


ns S SSSSESOOSIE_SMN—™m—o 


Mother's Education Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 

Frequency Frequency Frequency 

to vA 
Some grade school 1g 1 9.8 9.8 
Completed grade school 2% ad Lee, Bea 
Some high school 3 47 35.6 61.4 
Completed high school 4. 16 1222 {335 
Completed high school 5. 24 2025 9367 
and had other training 
University Graduate 7 6 4.5 9359 
Graduate Degree 8. Z. LS 100.0 
Total P52 100.0 

Mean 3.432 Std Err 0.136 Median sell 
Mode 3.000 Std Dev oy: Variance 2.430 
Kurtosis 0.384 Skewness 0.650 Range 7.000 
Minimum 1.000 Maximum 8.000 
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TABLE B-20 


269. 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Mother's Education for the Female Students. 


Mother's Education 


Some grade school 
Completed grade school 
Some high school 
Completed high school 


Completed high school 
and had other training 


Some university 


University graduate 


Total 
Mean 3.282 
Mode 3.000 
Kurtosis -0.379 


Minimum 1.000 


Code Absolute 
Frequency 
a 20 
2 gly, 
5 45 
4 15 
5 pag) 
6. 2 
7 4 
130 
Std) Err OmiS2 
Std Dev ee DOF, 
Skewness 0.308 
Maximum 7.000 


Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency 
A u 
1 L554 
UN Wel 28.5 
34.6 ele ted | 
Bie 5 12.0 
20.8 95.4 
5 96.9 
SE 100.0 
100.0 
Median She ER, 
Variance 2,212 
Range 6.000 
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TABLE B-21 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Family Size for the Male Students. 


—eSsS@mRa0a0a9DauS9aNmSSSSHS 


Family Size 


Mean 
Mode 
Kurtosis 
Minimum 


Code Absolute 
Frequency 
flee #3 
203 Ze 
3e 3H 
L; 35 
Dy 22 
6. ie 
ee 4 
8. 3 
152 
StdsEinr Onis0 
Std Dev 1.499 
Skewness OS5LS 
Maximum 8.000 


Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency 
ie Wh 
5 B55 
Hoey 1842 
2305 41.7 
2602) 68.2 
LO 7 Caso 
9.8 Off 7. 
3.0 OserT 
eS 100.0 
100.0 
Median 35014 
Variance 2a 2ad, 
Range 7.000 
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TABLE B-22 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Family Size for the Female Students. 


eee EEE 


Family Size 


Mean 
Mode 
Kurtosis 
Minimum 


Sep 
3.000 
0.900 
1.000 


Code 


Stdeerr 
Std Dev 
Skewnes 
Maximum 


Absolute 
Frequency 
7 
Zz 
43 
Zi 
10 
i 
4 
5 
5 
130 
Oakey! 
i203 
s 1.145 
9.000 


Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency 
To v/s 
BA 5.4 
16.9 223 
Eitan D2) 
20.8 70azZ 
thes 83.6 
3.4 89.2 
Sed OD 
320 96.2 
376 100.0 
100.0 
Median 3.337 
Variance BaOes 
Range 8.000 
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TABLE B-23 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Father's Educational Encouragement for the Male Students. 


Parental Encouragement: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Education: Father Frequency Frequency Frequency 

7s vA 
No encouragement 12 23 ilyshe) on 
Some encouragement 2a 29 paths) 40.9 
Strong encouragement 3% 78 SOR 1 100.0 

Total 132 100.0 

Mean 14 AMC Std Err 0.069 Median 2.654 
Mode 3.000 Std Dev 0.790 Variance 0.624 
Kurtosis -0.858 Skewness -0.849 Range 2.000 


Minimum 1.000 Maximum 3.000 
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TABLE B-24 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Father's Educational Encouragement for the Female Students. 
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Parental Encouragement: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 

Education: Father Frequency Frequency Frequency 
ob vA 

No encouragement. ih 19 14.6 14.6 

Some encouragement 2% 47 3672 50.8 

Strong encouragement So 64 (OS bh 100.0 

Total 130 100.0 

Mean 2.346 Std Err 0.063 Median 2.479 

Mode 3.000 Std Dev Oe723 Variance 04525 

Kurtosis -0.848 Skewness -0.634 Range 2.000 


Minimum 12000 Maximum 3.000 
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TABLE B-25 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Mother's Educational Encouragement for the Male Students. 


EE 


Education: Mother 


No encouragement 
Some encouragement 


Strong encouragement 


Total 
Mean 2.545 
Mode 33000 
Kurtosis 0-156 


Parental Encouragement: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
vf Io 
i 12 Sel Nee! 
Ze 36 27.53 36.4 
3 84 68.6 100.0 
132 100.0 
Staenrr GO. 057 Median PARA gh 
Std Dev 0.658 Variance 0.433 
Skewness Oa es eae) Range 2.000 
Maximum 3.000 


Minimum 1.000 
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TABLE B-26 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Mother's Educational Encouragement for the Female Students. 
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Parental Encouragement: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Education: Mother Frequency Frequency Frequency 

vi Te 
No encouragement lL; 9 6.9 6.9 
Some encouragement 2a 42 32235 3922 
Strong encouragement 3% 79 60.8 100.0 

Total 130 100.0 

Mean 23530 Std Err OFO55 Median Zeoy7 
Mode 3.000 Std Dev 0.624 Variance 0.390 
Kurtosis 0.001 Skewness -1.020 Range 2.000 


Minimum 1.000 Maximum 3.000 
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TABLE B-27 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Father's Occupational Encouragement for the Male Students. 
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Parental Encouragement: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Occupation: Father Frequency Frequency Frequency 

7 % 
No encouragement it SiS) 206 Zn 
Some encouragement pis 42 Su Lae! 53.3 
Strong encouragement She es) 41.7 100.0 

ote 132 100.0 

Mean Pid had WA Std) irr 07077 Median Vb Meesye) 
Mode 3.000 Std Dev (Ose lies) Variance 0.664 
Kurtosis -1.437 Skewness -0.286 Range 2.000 


Minimum 1.000 Maximum 3.000 
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TABLE B-28 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Father's Occupational Encouragement for the Female Students. 
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Parental Encouragement: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 

Occupation: Father Frequency Frequency Frequency 
ip i 

No encouragement He Si: 23.8 23.0 

Some encouragement 2. 33 25.4 49.2 

Strong encouragement Me 66 50.8 100.0 

Total 130 100.0 

Mean 2.269 Std Err 0.072 Median 2.D15 

Mode 3.000 Std Dev 0.824 Variance 0.679 

Kurtosis = So Skewness =0 539 Range 2.000 


Minimum 1.000 Maximum 3.000 
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TABLE B-29 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Mother's Occupational Encouragement for the Male Students. 


Parental Encouragement: Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 

Occupation: Mother Frequency Frequency Frequency 
to to 

No encouragement I; 28 2352 242 

Some encouragement Ze 35 2055 G7: 

Strong encouragement 33 69 S223 100.0 

Total 2 100.0 

Mean Zee Sc kre 0.070 Median 22943 

Mode 3.000 Std Dev 0.802 _ Variance 0.643 

Kurtosis ~Teloys Skewness -0.623 Range 2.000 


Minimum 1.000 Maximum 3.000 
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TABLE B-30 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Mother's Occupational Encouragement for the Female Students. 
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Parental Encouragement: Code 


Occupation: Mother 


No encouragement 


Some encouragement 


Strong encouragement 


Total 


Mean 2.4425 
Mode 3.000 
Kurtosis -0.645 
Minimum 1.000 


Absolute 

Frequency 
ake 19 
Ze 39) 
3 74 

130 

Stdalizr 0.064 
Std Dev O° 785 
Skewness -0.859 
Maximum 3.000 


Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency 
v5 vA 
14.6 14.6 
coe 43.1 
56.9 100.0 
100.0 
Median Pa ears 
Variance 0.541 
Range 2.000 
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TABLE B-31 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Program in School for the Male Students. 
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Program in School Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
ve 73 
General course 0. 60 eye) 45-5 
University entrance py V2 54.5 100.0 
Total 132) 100.0 
Mean ~205 Std Err 0.080 Median -2e3 
Mode 1.000 Std Dev BOLI 22 Variance OF cal 
Kurtosis -.706 Skewness -0.420 Range 1.000 


Minimum 0.000 Maximum 1.000 
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TABLE B-32 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Program in School for the Female Students. 
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Program in School Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
ue ys 
Commercial Le 28 PANES) Lis 
General course ih 28 FAS espe 43.1 
University entrance oe 74 56.9 100.0 
Total 130 100.0 
Mean Ba 23 Scdeers 0.109 Median Sy lsrae 
Mode 3.000 Std Dev 1.248 Variance ha siete! 
Kurtosis -1.220 Skewness = 125 Range 2.000 


Minimum 1.000 Maximum 3.000 
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TABLE B-33 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Average Marks for the Male Students. 


Average Marks: 
Grade 10 and 11 


Mostly D's 


Mixed D's and C's 


Mostly C's 


Mixed C's and B's 


Mostly B's 


Mixed B's and A's 


Mostly A's 


Mean 
Mode 
Kurtosis 
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Ce te e)S) 
6.000 
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Code Absolute 
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35 di 
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9. 3 
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Std ihrer 0.100 
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TABLE B-34 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Average Marks for the Female Students. 
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Average marks: 
Grade 10 and 11 
Mixed D's and C's 
Mostly C's 

Mixed C's and B's 
Mostly B's 


Mixed B's and A's 


Mostly A's 

Total 
Mean 6.492 
Mode 6.000 
Kurtosis -0.176 
Minimum 4.000 


Code Absolute 
Frequency 
ae 5 
e 10 
6 67 
i Ly, 
8 26 
9 5 
130 
Stdarrr 0.099 
Std Dev 29 
Skewness OrZ262 
Maximum 9.000 


Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency 
To vi 
a50 3-8 
Lu eA Past) 
Swe 6351 
he el Wore, 
20.0 S672 
BO 100.0 
100.0 
Median 6.246 
Variance haar hs) 
Range 5.000 
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TABLE B-35 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Mental Ability for the Male Students. 
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Mental Ability Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
% vA 
0. 24 leo2 1322 
L 20 15.2 cH Fea 
yh 26 1o°7, 5820 
aly 34 25.6 78.8 
4 28 ZAvee 100.0 
Total 132 100.0 
Mean 2.167 Stains Oo i22 Median 2.346 
Mode 3.000 Std Dev 1.404 Variance 9 72 
Kurtosis mie Rey ag | Skewness -0.234 Range 4.000 


Minimum 0.0 Maximum 4.000 
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TABLE B-36 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Mental Ability for the Female Students. 
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Mental Ability Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 

if vA 

OF 25 1952 1922 

E3 he, 14.6 3338 

Ze 21 L672 50.0 

Sy. 25 Ulises 6952 

4. 40 5036 100.0 

Total 130 100.0 

Mean Dacid Stdeksn Ori o2 Median Ags} 6) 6) 
Mode 4.000 Std Dev Polo Variance At APS) 
Kurtosis -1.360 Skewness = (Ve a7. Range 4.000 


Minimum OF0 Maximum 4.000 
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TABLE B-37 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Community Size for the Male Students. 


Community Size Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
% y/ 
Pine Falls i 18 shale eG 
Lynn Lake 2 6 4.5 ioc 2 
Red Lake ip 23 17.4 357.0 
Flin Flon 4. 62 47.0 82.6 
Thompson 24 23 17.4 100.0 
Total E32 100.0 
Mean 3.900 Std Err 0. 107 Median 3.806 
Mode 4.000 Std Dev i233 Variance jhe) bs) 
Kurtosis -0.108 Skewness -0.907 Range 4.000 


Minimum 1.000 Maximum 5.000 
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TABLE B-38 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Community Size for the Female Students. 
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Community Size Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Frequency Frequency Frequency 
7 A 
Pine Falls ills 15 ik OP) T15 
Lynn Lake ings 5 3,3 15.4 
Red Lake Sy 26 20.0 35.4 
Flin Flon 4, 63 48.5 o2.8 
Thompson ay 2a 16.2 100.0 
Total 130 100.0 
Mean 87536 Std Err 0-102 Median 3.802 
Mode 4.000 Std Dev LV L62 Variance reeecher 
Kurtosis 0-273 Skewness -0.982 Range 4.000 


Minimum 1000 Maximum 5.000 
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TABLE B-39 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Community Isolation for the Male Students. 


Community Isolation Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 

Frequency Frequency Frequency 

vA Ts 
Pine Falls the 18 136 1356 
Flin Flon Lie 62 470 60.6 
Thompson on as 17.4 78.0 
Red Lake 4. 25 AL 9555 
Lynn Lake Blo 6 4.5 100.0 
Total ie 100.0 

Mean Dees “Std Bry 0.093 ‘Median 2.274 
Mode 2.000 Std Dev 073 Variance elS2 
Kurtosis -0.433 Skewness 0.598 Range 4.000 
Minimum 1.000 Maximum 5.000 
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TABLE B-40 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Community Isolation for the Female Students. 
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Community Isolation Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 

Frequency Frequency Frequency 

WA vs 
Pine Falls 1; jie) 11.5 bp bg 
Flin Flon Ahn 63 48.5 60.0 
Thompson oie Pak 1602 76 a2 
Red Lake 4. 26 20.0 96-2 
Lynn Lake 2 3) shy) 100.0 
Total 130 100.0 

Mean 22002 Std ehrn 0.093 Median 2.294 
Mode 2.000 Std Dev Tew, Variance TG 
Kurtosis -0.567 Skewness O25), Range 4.000 
Minimum 1.000 Maximum 5.000 
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TABLE B-41 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Geographical Mobility Orientation for the Male Students. 
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Geographical Mobility Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 

Orientation Frequency Frequency Frequency 
WE vi 

Yes 0. 36 AT ry) PMOL Ss) 

No a3 96 Ted 100.0 

Total ? 132 100.0 

Mean ny 27 Std kerr 02039 Median .o13 

Mode 1.000 Std Dev 0.447 Variance 0.200 

Kurtosis -0.949 Skewness -1.082 Range 1.000 

Minimum 0.000 Maximum 1.000 
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TABLE B-42 


Frequency Distribution of the Independent Variable: 
Geographical Mobility Orientation for the Female Students. 
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Geographical Mobil 
Orientation 

Yes 

No 

Mean 7654 
Mode 1.000 
Kurtosis -.597 
Minimum 0.000 
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Frequency 
0. 45 
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Skewness -0.554 
Maximum 1.000 
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TABLE B-43 


Frequency Distribution of the Dependent Variable: 
Level of Occupational Consistency at Time One for the Male Students. 
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Occupational Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Consistency Score: Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Time One a or 
-10. 1 0.8 0.8 
- 8. i 0.8 in5 
= als uD 0.8 (15) 
= 46, y 0.8 370 
=e, Z 0.8 3.0 
- 4, 2 i 5 as) 
a oH 4 3.0 S23 
2. Be 1 0.8 ok 
a nL, 4 350 Ie 
‘Oe 6 4.5 eae! 
Us 7 | 3.3 22.0 
the 6 4.5 26.5 
Be 9 6.8 33:3 
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Ths 4 30) 49.2 
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1). 7 Siok De 
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24. 1 0.8 93.2 
PLS: 2 12D 100.0 
Total 132 100.0 
Mean 7.439 Stdsicr 0.624 Median 7.020 
Mode 3.000 Std Dev Yiesk OF, Variance 31,362 
Kurtosis -0.231 Skewness 0.144 Range 35.000 
Minimum -10.000 Maximum 25.000 
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TABLE B-44 


Frequency Distribution of the Dependent Variable: 
Level of Occupational Consistency at Time One for the Female Students. 
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Occupational Code Absolute Relative Cumulative 
Consistency Score: Frequency Frequency Frequency 
Time One To 7 
-6, 2 1 Mea Le 
=39)5 il 0.3 rae 
-4, 2 ie. 220 
ies 5 ays oh 
= Les 2 iMaS tae 
Ohe 2 eas 10.8 
ih & Za0, i aE 
Ze 6 4.6 Tied 
Sie 6 4.6. pide e} 
4. 8 Orr 28.5 
ie 7 Begs Sphere! 
Oe 9 6.9 40.8 
Ue k 5.4 46.2 
8. ies Sia 55.4 
ey 7 5.4 60.8 
100 7 5.4 66.2 
ihe 6 4.6 70.8 
Te 7 5.4 16.2 
RS Ye 10 Lod 83.8 
14. 5 2 86.2 
13% 2 Leg og fa, 
16. 2 eae) ole hae 
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202 4 ela! 95.4 
pai 1 0.8 On 2 
28 il 0.8 S059 
Lae 2 ba ee) 
20%. 1 0.8 oo a, 
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Total 130 100.0 
Mean AS) Std Err 0.587 Median regs RE) 
Mode 8.000 Std Dev 6.695 Variance 44.825 
Kurtosis Ons iz Skewness OLa15 Range 33.000 
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TABLE B-45 


Frequency Distribution of the Dependent Variable: 
Level of Occupational Consistency at Time Two for the Male Students. 
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TABLE B-46 


Frequency Distribution of the Dependent Variable: 


Level of Occupational Consistency at Time Two for the Female Students. 
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TABLE B-47 


Frequency Distribution of the Dependent Variable; 
Level of Occupational Expectation Congruency for the Male Students. 
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TABLE B-48 


Frequency Distribution of the Dependent Variable: 
Level of Occupational Expectation Congruency for the Female Students. 
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TABLE B-49 


Frequency Distribution of the Dependent Variable: 
Level of Occupational Aspiration Congruency for the Male Students. 
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TABLE B-50 


Frequency Distribution of the Dependent Variable: 
Level of Occupational Aspiration Congruency for the Female Students. 
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